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THE BOY LINCOLN 


With glowing face 
The eager young eyes learned to trace 
Staunch old tales of staunch old men.” 


“A log cabin, rude and rough— 
This was house and home enough 
For one small boy: there in the chimney place, 
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EDITORIAL 


AMERICANIZATION 


By Joun Everarp DEMEYER 


HE teaching of the ideals and the principles underlying a 
government such as ours is perhaps the greatest problem 
confronting the public school. It implies more than the 
commonly accepted definition of patriotism. It implies an active 
participation in the development and the perfection of those ideals 
upon which our civilization has been built. 


We hear a great deal about the Americanization of our foreign- 
born or of those born in this country of foreign parentage. Such 
work is of vital importance. Our little people are bound to become 
voters and take an active interest in government. Whether that 
interest will be intelligent and helpful depends largely upon their 
knowledge of the real spirit of America. The school can do more to 
mold those young minds and to place before them the spirit of the 
pioneers who conceived and laid the foundation of our government 
than any other agency. 


The morale of a people is the vital thing. Passive obedience to 
laws is not enough. Aggressive leadership has made America the 
power she is today, and the need of that type of leadership is just as . 
apparent today as it was in the early days of our history. 


When we think of Americanization work we should not confine 
our thoughts or our energies to the foreign-born. There are many 
American citizens whose forbears helped to make our history, who 
need Americanization courses quite as much as those who come to 
our shores from distant lands. The mere fact that our parents have 
lived in this country for generations does not prove us good Ameri- 
cans. We cannot progress in the glory of our fathers unless we 
carry on from where they left off. Too many take our institutions 
for granted, as something already fixed, and fail to sense their individ- 


ual responsibility. They fail to grasp the pressing need of leadership 
and the opportunities which that need offers. 


Leadership based upon the ideals that have made our-nation what 
it is, is unquestionably our greatest need today. 
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The Child 


By GWENDOLEN HASTE 


So small to start upon so long a trail— 
Dusty feet scuffling beside the team, 


_ Watching a squirrel flicker out of sight, 


Waterbugs skate superbly on the stream. 

The world will change beyond that furthest hill— 
Will it be level when we reach the top? 

Perhaps there’ll be a lake, a swamp, a bear! 
Perhaps there’ll be a deep and frightful drop 
Into a valley with a waterfall. 

There goes a woodpecker—a bluejay. See! 
What’s hiding there behind that hickory stump? 
Young eyes awake to the shudder of each tree, 
Young feet already burned and calloused, sped 
Upon long miles of danger and delight, 

Young lips with but one question—what’s ahead? 


Further Sail 


By WHITMAN 


—The Survey Graphic. 


Take ship, my soul, 

Joyous launch out on trackless seas, 
Fearless for unknown shores to sail, 
Chanting a song pleasant of exploration. 


Away, brave souls, 

Further and further sail, 

O daring joy, but safe, 

Are they not all the seas of God? 
O further, further sail. 
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‘AGI. TH the massing or even the grouping of 
/\))| people together, there comes a new need, 
iV/| viz.: the need for organization and 
\k v4 method. It seems a hard necessity. We 
4 ||| get a view of its full meaning in the 
| fmassed arranged soldiers who look as like one 
another as their bayonets;- and in convict and 
pauper institutions men all wear one dress 
and move together at the word of command. 
These are the harsher aspects of organization, 
but it is just these harsher aspects that were 
emphasized at first in our elementary schools. 

They were built in the 
shadow of the Industrial 
Revolution, in the 
shadow of the factory 
or mill. And the vast 
classes were drilled into 
complete subjection and, 
so far as the unit was 
concerned, into more or 
less complete stupidity. 
Even the little children 
were duller and organ- 
ied till there was little 
of real childhood left. 

Now at the outsev we 
must admit that a little child of three and under 
cannot be free as a man, or even an older 
child is free. Our two-year-old must not put 
his hand into the fire, nor walk up. to his neck 
into the pond even if he shows a desire for this 
exercise. On the other hand he must have a 
freedom not given to older people, and _ his 
whole progress depends on his having this kind 
of natural liberty. 

The two-year-old comes into our open-air 
nursery school a very unhappy little person. 
Pale, white, rickety, he is plunged in woe on 
leaving all that is familiar to him,—his poor, 
harassed mother, the narrow, crowded room 
that is his home, the noisy courtyard or street 
Which is the Big World to him. What is the 
first 1eussuring and calming influence that enters 


his troubled mind, which is all in wild movement 
like 2 storm-harried river? It is, I think, the 
strany new idea that he is not going to be coerced. 

No! No! No!” cries a little voice. ‘No 


(The Nursery School in 
Organic Education 


By Marcaret McMiuuan, Director, The Rachel McMillan Training Center, London 


Margaret McMillan says: “Looking at a nursery 
school with its two-year-olds, one is reminded that 
it is a very new thing, so new that only two nations, 
and they British in origin at least, have dreamed 
of them. They are new like our automobiles, our 
wireless, aeroplanes, motor busses, and telephones. 
And I think they have the same mission, that of 
breaking up age-long prejudices and separation 
of the human family, destroying fear, the mother 
of all evil, and teaching respect for one’s neighbor.” 

We are fortunate in this contribution to pre- 
school thought from the director of the oldest and 
most successful nursery center in the world. 


bath!” “No dinner!’ ‘‘No clean pinafore!’’ 
Above all, “‘No sleep!” A hundred times I 
have found one panacea for this wild and multiple 
revolt. It is acquiescence, consent, the one 
sure watermark of all-advancing civilization. 
We advance towards a better future just as 
we learn how to respect the trouble of even a 
little half-frantic baby. It is not coaxing he 
wants. It is respect, the sense, at least some 
little sense, of individual power and freedom. 

This sense restored, it is wonderful to see 
how quickly an attitude of calm, and power 
to note or observe, fol- 
low. Tear-stained faces 
show not despair, but 
astonishment. The child 
is then not a prisoner. 
How new and strange! 
I have tried to prolong. 
and deepen this impres- 
sion by putting him into 
an open-air shelter, 
whence he looks out over 
a little fence, which he 
could bestride, on a mov- 
ing, changing’ world; 
moving bough, flashing 
wings, hurrying clouds, busy people coming 
and going but not occupied with him. He 
forgets to cry, at first for a short interval, but 
later for longer and longer spells. Soon, it may 
be a week or only a day, he stops erying alto- 
gether and turns his attention to other things. 

It is at this moment that the power of sug- 
gestion begins to work. Here are thirty chil- 
dren like himself, and all doing certain things 
at certain times, washing, dining, sleeping, play- 
ing, working even, while he alone is looking 
at the garden all day. He makes some move- 
ment to join them in the garden or at dinner. 
He may even creep into the little empty bed 
that is waiting for him, and is put out every 


day. His initiative is met of course with wel- 
coming smiles, and free discipline begins. It 
is something like the force of gravitation. He 


is drawn into this ordered common life and the 
less we interfere with its natural influence the 
better. 
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The impressions of this age appear to be 
indelible, disconnected, but the very young 
child does not so much attend to the things 
of his environment, as feel himself drawn and 
held by them. Things that impress him at all 
impress him vividly, as if Nature was making 
a rich undersoil for all her later growths; and 
so I think the materials that we prepare for 
him, all the playthings that are beautiful or 
will lead on to beauty, should be as large and 
massive aS we can conveniently make them. 
The other day I gave geraniums to the gardener 
of the nursery school. He planted them all 
out singly and at wide distances, so that the 
garden looked: as if it had the measles. The 
‘“‘under-threes’”’ wandered past every red spot 
without noting it. When the geraniums were 
all marshaled and glowing in one big, fiery 
bed even the youngest child opened wide eyes 
on this new blaze of color. I think he recog- 
nized red after that on the color tablets. And 
indeed, all color tablets at least should be, not 
for learning, but for recognition. The first 
impression of color should not be from them 
but from nature. 

Environment is infinitely more to the very 
young child than apparatus. It should con- 
tain the originals of apparatus on the larger 
scale. It is more important to have paths 
where he can run, slopes and steps which he 
can climb, fields of daffodil and blue larkspur 
which he can gaze upon, animals and. birds 
whose movements he can watch, than cup- 
boards filled with toys and apparatus, neces- 
sary as these may be. The more massive 
and always detached impressions of life and 
nature are the central realities of early 
childhood. To deny them, or substitute other 
things for them, is to run the risk of making 
children superficial and trivial in their later 
outlook. The autobiographies of great and even 
small people show very clearly how, in times 
of leisure, in play hours and empty hours of 
idleness, the great impressions and moments 
came that were life’s landmarks. Now that 
we are bringing even the younger children into 
schools and nurseries we must remember this; 
and try to reproduce the environment that 
will leave occasions for such wayward and 
yet necessary happenings, that is, we must allow 
a child the kind of freedom he needs when he 
is little! 

He has come out of a long sleep, the prenatal 
sleep, and the first year which is passed. nearly 
all in slumber. The two years that follow are 


full of novelty, wonder and vivid sensation. 
There is a diffused kind of consciousness of the 
body’s functioning that will soon be lost, so 
that pleasure and wonder are aroused by move- 
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ment of the limbs and trunk and hands and the 


slow functioning of the senses. 
of course learn to function rapidly, but a lit:le 
child has to look more intently and longer at 


anything than an adult, and all his sense-exor-f 


tions require time to a degree that students 
do not anticipate. There must be, as I suy, 
a kind of general body consciousness of which 
we have lost: all memory, and this, mingied 
with the sensations that attend on new sensory 
activity, plunge the little one into a bath of 
new sensation, a condition that induces not 
the need for sleep but the need for a form of 
mental digestion. Revery, the state between 
sleep and waking, is the result not of vacancy, 
but of repletion, an as yet general and undiif- 
ferentiated consciousness of multiple and _pleas- 
urable new sensations. Seguir insisted that the 
child should be allowed at this stage to dream 
over his toys, that he be left in peace to dream 
in the varied life of the outdoor world near 
the animals or under the trees. To break all 
this up by formal drill and cast-iron rules should 
be unthinkable. 

Looking at a nursery school with its two- 
year-old shelters one is reminded that it is a 
very new thing, so new that only two nations— 
and they British in origin at least—have dreamed 
of them. They are new like our automobiles, 
our wireless, our aeroplanes, our motor busses, 
and our telephones. And I think they have the 
same function or mission, that is, to break up the 
age-long prejudices and separation of the human 
family, to destroy fear, the mother of all evil, 
and to teach respect for one’s neighbor. 

The new inventions do all this in their own 
unexpected way and on a great scale. ‘They 
are impersonal, however, and their inventors 
were intent on problems of physics rather than 
on any question of morals. But the nursery 
school and the schools that must sooner or later 
grow out of it must break down barriers between 
human beings very deliberately, as its conscious 
and final aim. This may sound strange to 
the uninitiate. But if one reflects how deliber- 
ately the schools of yesterday ignored the little 
child altogether and how, when he had 
into bewildered adolescence, they encouraged 
the war spirit in every insidious form we shall 
not wonder much at the denouement in the 
Great War. Other nations have taken up moder 
inventions; as for education, there, too, !n¢ 
lish-speaking people must lead. 

The two-year-olds are quite uncivilized 
a rule on entrance. They quarrel, they snitch, 
they hurl down the weak, they try to hurt |:ving 
creatures. The pigeons who let the adult h:ndle 
them freely and even tumble them into the 
feeding box, fly in terror from the new bb: Dies: 
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The guinea pigs and rabbits are wary of them, 
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and so are the tame canaries. The origin of 
ll this is not cruelty, but fear. The shadow 
f the long dark ages, when life was largely a 
kind of intermittent panic, is on our children. 
Their cruelty has the same origin as their night- 
mares. We have in our nursery a child who 
came in with a heavy iron on his left leg and 
foot. He had fits of anger and at such times 
he used his iron foot to hit out at his supposed 


enemy. No other child looked so fierce, because 
no other had been so frightened. There is 
only one remedy—reassurance. This does not 


mean, of course, that the victim should not 
be protected from the aggressive. Be he child 
or pigeon the victim has a right to protection. 
Be he baby or adult the strong owes him this 
service the world over. But the panic of the 
aggressor is increased by the shadow of punish- 
ment, and the remedy for him is to feel himself 
in a safe place where he will not be hurt, and 
cannot hurt others. Gradually the hidden fear 
subsides, the fear that is cruelty. He will 
throw grain at the pigeon, as he might throw : 
stone, and later will offer it in his tiny palm. 
Fear dies. This is the beginning of civilization. 
And as we are threatened on all hands today 
by the anger and sudden impulses of alien races, 
we cannot begin too early this work of reassur- 
ance on the large scale. 

Little children are not co-operators. They 
are individualists pure and stark. Perhaps it is 
necessary for them to be individualists, but, 
at this stage, their whole waking life is experi- 
mental. And experimenters have to work alone, 
with occasional help and even guidance per- 
haps, but alone. He will sing with others to 
be sure, clap his hands and march with others 
if desired, but every little unit in these chains 
and puffing trains is very detached; and it is 
not in these beginnings of formal grouping but 
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in free play that he shows. at last the germ of 
social feeling. He plays at horses and motor 
cars in the garden, and wants always to be the 
driver; and this being impossible he learns to 
be a car, or even a wheel, and will “burst” 
as a tire with a hideous noise that is inevitable! 
For though we must train him to speak gently, 
yet we must also allow for those massive sensory 
exercises and sense experiences without which 
education is an artificial thing and out of touch 
with reality. Also the toys that make no noise 
and show no movement are the less interest- 
ing, whereas those that can become active or 
emit sounds help the illusion that is his stepping- 
stone to reality. It is in the romping games, 
however, that he begins to co-operate. With 
toys he is still an individualist and a jealous 
one. And with even the beginning of social 
play he is passing out of the stage which we 
are considering. 

At two years, despite his great activity, the 
little one is still close to prenatal life in his utter 
dependence on the surrounding medium. He 
is educated as he was once nourished in great 
dependence, and with a power of assimilation 
which he will soon lose. He learns through 
the sympathetic system, absorbing not only the 
materials, but also the spirit of his environ- 
ment. We see the end of long processes in 


him, as when he utters a word suddenly, or 
even a phrase, and this is what distinguishes 


him from the three-year-old, who is already 
creative and makes language, as when he speaks 
of the umbrella-stand as a “stick cage.” It is 
a fascinating period and a great one. Edu- 
cation is then organic; a weaving of brain 
tissue, a fixing of nerve signposts and spiritual 
highways. A process creative as it can never 
be again. 

And it is new in method today. 
aeroplane 


New as the 
and the idea of world brotherhood. 


Infant Spring 


Soft and pure fell the snow, 

Pure, soft, the new lamb lay, 
Febru ry in the field, 

Sun’s he: at far away, 

Wave’s cry sad and strange, 
Lamb’s ery weak and wild, 

No buds in the bleak thorn hedge: 
Spring is but a tiny child. 


From the Nation. 


The Educational 
Value of Doll Play | 


By FLoreNceE Brown Suerson, M.D., Professor of Child Care and Home Nursing, and Director, 
Kansas Bureau of Child Research, The University of Kansas 


JDUCATIONAL method is making a 
| belated but quite earnest effort at the 
}| present moment to adjust its procedures 
| to the interests and capacities of the 
=| child as these appear at the various levels 
of his development. We are beginning to under- 
stand that education is growth, a fountain head 
arising within the individual and not something 
poured in from without. We are realizing that 
play is education; that the play years are strenu- 
ous, basic years. The 
study of the order, in- 
tensity and universality 
of children’s spontane- 
ous interests and ac- 
tivities becomes there- 
fore of great pedagogical 
importance. 

Along with the ad- 
justing of educational 
procedures to the child 
the need arises for a 
shifting of objectives 
and a new and refresh- 
ing emphasis upon the 
matter of helping him 
in the simple human 
business of living, with 
correspondingly less em- 
phasis upon purely pe- 
dantic attainments. 
Schools here and there 
are beginning to consider the individual physical 
and mental health of the child as of as much im- 
portance in its social and racial aspects as his 
scholastic standardization. In these schools chil- 
dren are being helped to acquire socializing at- 
titudes as well as a knowledge of the multiplica- 
tion table. Still morerarely, but even more sig- 
nificantly, it is occurring to school executives that 
the boys and girls before them will presently be 
facing the responsibilities of parenthood in an era 
which presents rather unprecedented difficulties 
in that direction. 

It is high time science should undertake a 
very careful and detailed study of the origin and 
character of the parental impulse, its earliest 


PLAYING HOUSE HAS EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


appearance, its sequence of phenomena and the 
order and kind of spontaneous interests which 
may be turned to educational advantage in the 
meaning of newer educational theory. More or 
less logically but quite necessarily the attempts 
to educate for parenthood have appeared first 
in college, next in the high school, and now 
courses in child care and home making are being 
extended into junior high school and the grades. 
Thus far all effort has been limited to the prepara- 
tion of the girl for moth- 
erhood and home mak- 
ing. This effort is ex- 
tending rapidly down 
the age incline, seeking 
vaguely and thus far in 
vain for the real “‘start- 
ing place.””’ Weare be- 
ginning to wonder if this 
search will not take us, 
like almost everything 
of present interest and 
importance, into the 
heavily freighted pre- 
school years. 

In trying to get at the 
bottom of the question 
I am tempted to ask, 
What are the earliest 
evidences of parental 
instinct in the child? 
A formidable array of 
recent authorities in education, psychology, and 
biology warn me that my simple argument would 
at once become controversial. After all it is not 
germaine to this discussion whether we believe 
that ‘“‘the human being has only one instinctive 
drive, a sort of urge to keep going,” or whether 
we believe that ‘‘self-preservation, racial perpet- 
uation, and social preservation” cover all, or 
whether we adopt the “‘fifty-seven varieties” of 
instinctive behavior offered by some of our more 
conservative authorities. 

Whether this phenomenon we are considering 
is purely non-learned in its initiation, or purely 
imitative or purely suggestive or a mixture of 
all three, does not matter except for the sake oi! 
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ultimate clear thinking. Let us use for the 
present the safer word, interest, leaving to science 
the task of resolving this interest into its compo- 
nent elements, and ask ‘‘What is the earliest 


} definite and fairly general manifestation of pa- 


rental interest?” I imagine this question will 
bring to each reader some mental picture com- 
parable to the one which comes before me. 

Some years ago I came upon one of my own 
children not quite a year old, who was sitting 
with a doll which had gravitated to that adaptive 


’ mechanism which has eradled all the babies of 


all the earth, the crook of the arm. She was 
patting it soothingly and making crooning noises 
as she swayed rhythmically back and forth. The 
incident was so unexpected and so prophetic I 
have never forgotten it. 

In his book on ‘‘Play,’’ William Byron Forbush 
relates the following delightful story: ‘‘An Amer- 
ican lady traveling in Sicily saw, sitting by the 
roadside near Taormina, a tiny girl who was 
nursing what seemed to be a doll but which 
turned out to be a smooth stone wrapped in a 
ragged skirt. Moved to pity the tourist hastened 
to the town, bought a real doll dressed in bright 
blue and carried it back to the little girl, who 
was still crooning and rocking her body to and 
fro. The little girl accepted the gift in mute 
bewilderment; then, as the sweetness of posses- 
sion stole upon her, she laid the doll close to the 
beloved stone, swaddled both nurslings in the 
old skirt, and with a look of perfect happiness 
resumed her unintelligible lullaby. What she 
held was neither 
stone nor doll 
but two real 
babies cuddled 
softly in her 
little arms.” 

Karl Groos 
says: ‘The 
child’s powers 
of illusion are 
amazing. A 
cushion, a foot- 
stool, a building 
block, an um- 
brella, a dust- 
brush, a slipper, 
a fork, in short, 
anything port- 
able, is liable to 
become a be- 
loved and zeal- 
ously nurtured 
baby to the 
child, and every 
detail is quickly 
arranged to suit 
the picture.” 
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Countless illustrations from observation and 
experience will occur to any one of this universal 
phenomenon, be it instinct, mimicry, or what. 
Regardless of cult of thought all psychologists, 
I believe, agree that peaks of specific interest 
and activity appear with fairly definite regularity 
in most children and these tend to pass over 
into planes of related habits, or lacking oppor- 
tunity for expression tend to disappear or at 
least fade into the background of mental life. 
William James says: “In all pedagogy the great 
thing to do is to strike while the iron is hot, 
and seize the wave of the child’s interest in each 
successive subject before its ebb has come, so 
that the knowledge may be had and a habit. of 
skill acquired—a headway of interest, in short, 
on which afterward the individual may float.” 

G. Stanley Hall made a study of doll play 
some thirty years ago on which he determined 
through a set of questionnaires that interest in 
dolls appears at about four years of age, reaches 
its peak at eight or nine, and tends to fade at 
twelve or fourteen. This finding as to the age 
of loss of interest in dolls is corroborated by a 
set of questionnaires collected by the Kansas 
Bureau of Child Research covering the recol- 
lections of four hundred and seventy-one women, 
seventy-six per cent having stopped playing with 
dolls between the ages of ten to fourteen. 

It would seem that the children of most of the 
races of the world play with dolls and do so with 
considerable uniformity of interest and purpose. 
That there is an educational purposiveness in 
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this has occurred to a good many observers of 
child life. Curiously the one general use of the 
doll for educational purposes of which I am 
aware is for demonstration purposes in classes in 
child care and home nursing. Here and there 
kindergarten teachers of imagination see in the 
spontaneous play of children with dolls a chance 
to crystallize concepts of health and conduct; 
and occasionally a mother takes an interest in 
the tiny mother-to-be, who brings her doll infant 
for suggestions as to its 
care and succor, and teaches 
her to know what is right 
and what is wrong in the 
care of young children. 

In the questionnaire of 
the Kansas Bureau of Child © 
Research the following ques- 
tions were asked: 

Did you ever personify 
your doll as an infant about 
whose health and care you 
were concerned? KEighty- 
two per cent answered yes. 
Twelve per cent answered 
no. Six per cent did not 
answer. 

Do you think you learned 
anything useful about the 
health and care of babies 
through your doll play? 
Forty-nine per cent an- 
swered yes. Thirty-nine per 
cent answered no. Twelve 
per cent gave a qualified 
answer or no answer. The 
explanatory comments listed 
the things learned: ‘‘impor- 
tance of cleanliness,” ‘“‘ad- 
justment of clcething,” “practicing on my doll 
what I saw my mother do'for younger children,” 
“how to handle it,” “importance of fresh air,” 
“making of clothing,” ‘‘proper feeding,” ‘‘care in 
illness,” “importance of regular sleep,” “keep 
light out of eyes,” and so forth. Practically 
every fundamental point in child care was men- 
tioned in one or another of the replies we re- 
ceived. 

Do you think there is an opportunity in doll 
play for a mother to teach even a young child use- 
ful facts about the health and care of babies? Ninety 
per cent replied affirmatively, three per cent 
in the negative, while six per cent gave no reply 
or a qualified reply. The list of things which it 
was thought could be taught in this manner was 
quite similar to the list compiled from answers 
to the previous question. 

With reference to the Hall questionnaire the 
rise of interest is placed at about four years. 
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This is doubtless because the basis of the question- 
naire was the personal memory of adult individ- 
uals, which naturally does not extend much 
below the age of four years. In a questionnaire 
sent to mothers of young children by the Kansas 
Bureau of Child Research it was found tha 
most of the children of twenty mothers played 
with dolls by one year of age. The curve of 
interest therefore without doubt should be 
extended downward to one year, thus placing 
the initiation of educational 
usage of this interest en- 
tirely in the hands of the 
mother. 

Referring again to the 
curve of interest in doll play 
as given by Hall, and the 
curve of age of laying aside 
dolls, the Bureau question- 
naire contained the follow- 
ing question: At what age 
did you secretly or openly 
become interested in boys? 
The curve of these replies 
shows a striking correlation 
with the doll curve. 

The whole picture of doll 
play in education assumes 
an aspect which is sugges- 
tive, especially if we add to 
it the expansion of doll play 
into domestic and _ social 
dramatization, in “playing 
house,” “school,” and so 
forth. Are we missing here 
an opportunity, as Kirk- 
patrick states it, to teach 
the child what is of interest 
to him as a child at the 
present time, and so lead him to engage in vigor- 
ous activity in ways that will promote full and 
harmonious development and thus indirectly pre- 
pare him for success in adult activities? Dewey 
says: “‘Among the apparently useless and value- 
less spontaneous activities of the child, is it pos- 
sible to discover some which may be used as the 
point of departure for ends of recognized worth? 
The best success comes when children’s activities 
are linked up with social activities and experi- 
ences. The latter center, with young children, 
in the home. These personal relations are of 
the utmost importance to them. Children’s in- 
tense interest in dolls is a sign of the significance 
attached to human relations. The doll thus fur- 
nished in the Teachers College, Columbia, kin- 
dergarten supplied a convenient starting point. 
With this as a motive the children have count- 
less things they wish to do and make.” 

Are we not also missing a chance to round out 
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for the girl child certain concepts and attitudes 
by means of enriching and developing her play 
life with dolls, which may carry into the new 
human interest which obviously replaces interest 
in dolls at about twelve to fourteen, and give to 
this new “drive” a wholesome stabilization? 

This matter must be approached with the 
utmost delicacy of touch and a thoroughly intelli- 
gent appreciation of the importance of spon- 
taneity in play. The danger is that the literal- 
minded mother or kindergartner may impose a 
miniature curriculum upon her girl child, and 
thus give affront to the personality and rob the 
thing of its essence. 

I should like to see mothers place before their 
children dolls and equipment which will suggest 
babyhood and the care of the baby and take 
great pains to meet the spontaneous approach 
of these children when they want to feed, dress, 
and care for their dolls, by entering into the play 


fully and helpfully. 
Simple, satisfying, and 


educational facts can in 
this way be imparted. 
Many interesting illus- 
trations occur in the 
Kansas questionnaire, 
such as the following, 
from a high school girl: 
“T always treated my 
dolls as babies and was 
very sensitive about 
them. I was always tak- 
ing them to places with 
me for fear they would 
fall in the cistern. Once 
I went to grandmother’s 
and mother would not let 
me take my dolls with 
me. That night, before 
I would go to bed, my 
father had to go home 
and get my dolls so I 
could put on their night- 
gowns. I always worried 
about my dolls. Grand- 
mother and mother used 
to tell me things. I re- 
member once I pinned 
my doll’s band with 
common pins and grand- 
mother ‘told me _ these 
things might hurt my 
baby. I remember my 
mother and a nurse who 
lived near us used to tell 
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me how to dress my babies and their clothes had 
ties instead of buttons.” 

I am sure that the mother who has a clear- 
cut conception of the rules of infant and child 
health can fix these rules in the “conditioned re- 
flexes’ of her small children through the simple 
avenue of happy play and thus immeasurably 
safeguard the health and even the conduct and 
attitudes of her children in succeeding years. It 
is chiefly a matter of seeing and seizing oppor- 
tunities; it must never be forced and never made 
hard work for mother or child. 

Knowing how to handle and care for the indi- 
vidual baby doll the child is prepared to derive 
rich educational experience from domestic group 
play such as “playing house” and “family.” 
Such socialized play begun in the pre-school 
group and fostered in kindergarten and the early 
primary years may develop implications and 
habits of important significance in the upward 
eurve of the parental 
instinct childhood. 
Here a little happy par- 
ticipation and suggestion, 
if it can be given en- 
tirely in the spirit of 
play, may fix some fur-: 
ther fundamental con- 
cepts as to family rela- 
tionships, conduct of the 
household, etc., and bring 
the child of either sex up 
to the threshold of adoles- 
cence with an imagina- 
tion full of fine, whole- 
some visions and inter- 
ests built around the 
home and family circle. 

The adolescent who 
mentally envisions his or 
her ideal of the other sex 
as a member of a family 
circle is protected al- 
ready against most so- 
cial disasters. We should 
seize every happy, nor- 
mal opportunity to build 
up these protective in- 
terests and create these 
images. This is certainly 
a fie!'d of research of im- 
portance and promise, in 
which every mother and 
every teacher may be- 
come a participant. 
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Helping Children to 
Visualize History 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


> NE of the problems of the modern school 


or 
| 
f 


} system is the forceful teaching of history. 

J» If we are to make the study of man in rela- 
tion to the epochful periods of the world’s 
"> civilization a source of power in child 
life, we must give it a present-day contact. 
History must be developed in the schools as a 
study of evolution of man in relation to problems 
that recur today. The schools have experienced 
difficulty in bringing about this attitude, with- 
out which the instruction is indeed barren. 

Every Saturday, stormy or fair, sees an 
extended line of boys and girls patiently wait- 
ing to enter the Children’s Museum in Brooklyn 
and to spend their precious playtime studying 
history. During the past year almost two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand children filled this line. 
If we follow those of the fortunate ones who 
enter the door, we shall find out for ourselves 
the lure of history as this first museum for chil- 
dren in the world has discovered it. They may 
be on their way to the free library; more than 
fifty thousand children used the Museum’s refer- 
ence books this year. Perhaps they stop at 


the lecture room to listen to one of the four 
hundred story accounts of the growth of our 


nation the Museum offered this year. But 
sooner or later these children, American and 
foreign born, who must carry on the torch of 
civilization, climb the stairs to the magic room 
where history is spread before their eyes as a 
living pageant in the Museum’s series of puppet 
scenes which picture and bring home to the 
child the great scenes of our history. 

Authentic backgrounds in miniature, long- 
ago tools and implements, historic buildings 
and furnishings, character dolls dressed in period 
costume, even the characteristic earth and forest 
growth, are reproduced with wood, wax, colors, 
and textiles in this series of make-believe groups 
which have made the Children’s Museum a 
model, not only in the teaching of history, but 
in child study. Spread before the wide open 
eyes of the interested boys and girls who use 
the collections, the American Indians, the settle- 
ment and Colonial periods, and the important 
episodes of our wars take on the guise of the 
dramatic as the children peer through the glass 
cases at the puppets. Here is an example of 
teaching history on the plane of childhood 
through an appeal to the constructive imagina- 
tion, and utilizing its rich opportunity for vis- 
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ualization and comparison with the child’s present 
environment. 

Twenty years ago when the Museum was 
doing pioneer work in education, a few heir- 
looms of historic interest, ship models, a patched 
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the period when European kings and navigators 
in their relations to the American Indians were 
the dominant actors in our history, the period 
of colonizing, the six wars, and New York State 
and New York City, Brooklyn, and Long Island 


quilt, a spinning wheel, 
some old miniatures, 
samplers, a baby’s cap 
from Mayflower days, 
and old-time implements 
for cooking and work in 
the fields were put on ex- 
hibition to determine if 
boys and girls were in- 
terested in objective his- 
tory. The result was af- 
firmative. A small group 
model was designed and 
exhibited for the same 
reason. Brooklyn is 
a center of historic 
interest. Hudson landed 
at what is now Coney 
Island. Lafayette lived 
in the early town for a 
time. Robert Fulton 
stopped frequently in the 
growing community just 


across from New York, and Eriesson’s Monitor 
was built at Greenpoint, an outlying settlement the r 
Miss Agnes E 
work of designing the historic groups, 
developed into one of the most interesting and 
educational period reproductions in the world. 
One needs to grow down to Alice of Wonder- 
land size and look into depths of a miniature 
forest with a canoe riding its waters, 
the latch of a tiny colonial kitchen door in which 
a quilting bee is going on, 


of Brooklyn. 


genius that made 
these puppet groups 
and their = signifi- 
cance bringing 
history into apper- 
ceptive touch with 
child life. The 
models begun by 
Miss Bowen have 
been carefully pre- 
served and added to 
until the groups 
are a model of 
what can be done in 
vivifying the his- 
tory of any locality 
in its relation to 
history as a whole. 
Vive sections are 
shown, including 


References upon which the 
Historic Groups were Based 


Two Centuries of Costume in America..... Earle 
Costume of Colonial Times............... Earle 
Historic Dress in America. ._McClellan 
Old Furniture Book. . . Moore 
Colonial Furniture in America. . . Lockwood 
Colonial Furniture in New England. ee 
History of the United States.......... Eggleston 
History of the United States.......... . Fiske 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. .. . Fiske 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbors .......... Fiske 
Jesuits in North America..............Parkman 
Source Readers in American History.......Hart 
Drake 
French Pathfinders in North America... . Johnson 
Pioneer Spaniards in North America... . . Johnson 


Old Missions of California............... James 
Spanish in the Southwest............Wéinterburn 
Stories of Pennsylvania.................Walton 
Putnam 


. Bowen began the 
which 


by heart” 


or lift 
labels, and 
to appreciate the 


NEW ENGLAND TYPE. 
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have read to them. 


as they had their share in 
the making of the history 
of the United States. 
The puppet and toy group 
illustrating each section 
is inclosed in glass with 
an easily available story 
label, which the children 
can read for understand- 
ing the group. These 
descriptions are as care- 
fully planned for their 
interest appeal as are the 
models. 

In this collection the 
label is an important 
adjunct. The models are 
designed that each may 
tell its story at a glance 
and offer on 
closer observation. The 
label must bring out 
the underlying historical 


motive of the group, its chronological position, and 
-ason for the choice of subject. 
attracted by what is pictured, the child becomes 
interested in the whole story and is led by easy 
degrees into the study of history. 
found that quite young children know 


Thus, first 


It has been 
“almost 


the long labels which older children 
In addition to descriptive 
labels there are period, connective, and relating 
‘““pick-out”’ 
name an individual, 


labels. The last may 
a structural point, or 


THE MINISTER CALLS ON THE FAMILY 
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BRITISH TYPE. THE CAVALIER COMES TO VISIT 
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may indicate some process which the child 
should follow. The models, each electrically 
lighted, are in sereen cases. The group, show- 
ing the farmhouse, grounds, servants, and family 
of a Dutch patroon, all of amazingly intriguing 
doll-size, illustrates this method of giving infor- 
mation by means of the carefully worded label 
as follows: 

“Colors in Dutch dress were almost uniformly 
gay and in strong contrast to the quieter tints 
worn in New England. The time was about 
1640. The Patroon wears the rich doublet and 
baggy trousers of Holland, fastened with gold 
buttons. His ruff is wired, and his hat, of 
grey felt, is ornamented with long plumes of 
two colors. His woolen stockings are fastened 


at the knee with a scarf of silk. The lady’s 


gown is of crimson satin with pointed bodice, 
cut low, and it has full sleeves slashed to show 
the white undersleeves. Her ruff and cuffs 
are of lace starched, and her stomacher is held 
in place by jewelled brooches. An overgarment 
of blue woolen has open sleeves and is tied with 
white ribbons. Her hair is worn in a knot at 
the back with a fringe of short curls upon the 
forehead. The baby, after the fashion of the 
time, has a dress of rich brocade with cap and 
apron of finest linen. 

Such costumes and houses as these might 
have been seen in Brooklyn or any of the Dutch 
villages of the New Netherlands at that period. 
The houses varied in size and detail, but all 
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were hospitable in 
appearance, ample in 
proportion and_ gen- 
erally painted white 
with green blinds. 
The typical house was 
a one story structure 
built of stone, wood or 
brick, frequently all 
three, set gable end to 
the road, the finished 
attic containing a few 
sleeping rooms, a store 
room and a spinning 
and loom room. The 
roof, steep at the ridge- 
pole, curved slightly in 
the descent, was pierced 
by three dormer 
windows, and carried 
beyond sidewall 
to form a piazza. Its 
outer edge rested on five 
turned pillars. The 
Dutch housealwayshad 
plants and a pet bird 
brought from home 
in the window, and was set in a pleasant garden, 
or bouwerie, bright with tulips and lilacs.” 

The Dutch section of the groups is made more 
vivid by extracts from Hendrick Hudson’s diary: 

“The land is the finest for cultivation that | 
ever in my life set foot upon, with grass and 
goodly flowers.” 

The New England group shows through its 
‘arefully designed models the influence of Europe 
upon early home furnishings, this teaching bring- 
ing out the relation of commerce to civiliza- 
tion. We read: ‘Some of the comforts obtained 
through commerce are represented in this scene 
whose setting presents the parlor of a typical 
New England home about 1750, the room and 
furnishings copied from actual objects and the 
costumes from old paintings. The wall paper, 
however, in the Chinese style is a genuine antique 
dating to about that period. Elegance of finish 
characterizes the carved mantel, wainscot, and 
the corner cupboard for displaying fine silver 
and china. The china is Lowestoft which, though 
bearing the name of the English town, wis 
made in China and was a delicate porcelain 
of blue and white body decorated in colors. 
The mahogany furniture and mirror frames are 
Chippendale from England. The tea table 1s 
what is known as the ‘pie crust’ table because 
of its circular shape and the incut of its 
moulding. The green chairs are the famed 
Windsor pattern. On the back of one hangs 
a turkey feather hand screen with which my 
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lady ‘protects her face when sitting before the 
fire.” 

When we note that this tiny feather hand 
screen, to be in proportion to the dolls of the 
sroup, is much less than an inch in width, we 
realize the care and skill which had to go into 
the designing and the actual making of these 
groups. 

Each of the puppet characters is invested 
with the customs of his time. As we lean over 
the shoulders of the children whose noses are 
pressed against the glass of the case we dis- 
cover that, “The minister has come to call in 
the little New England parlor. The button- 
holes on his coat have probably been the sub- 
ject of much discussion between him and his 
tailor. Washington, particularly, specified his 
desire as to buttonholes.”’ 

The Quaker group, representing the third of 
the English type who came to America, desiring 
freedom in religion is the subject of a par- 
ticularly appealing scene in a diminutive kitchen. 
It bears this label: “A group of Quakers at a 
quilting bee is shown. The stitching was done 
with linen thread spun upon the small wheel 
standing near the fireplace. At the date of 
this model, about 1800, there was no spool 
cotton. The women came early in the after- 
noon to sew, and there was great rivalry among 
the girls as to who should put the last stitch 
in the quilt. The men came to the bountiful 
supper prepared over a fire of logs, the cook- 
ing utensils being hung from the crane by pot- 
hooks and trammels, or standing on high feet 
over the coals. Filling the wood box was the 
work of the children. In this scene the last 
qult is nearly 
finished when 
Friend Richard, 
the owner of the 
house, ushers in 
the first of the men 
guests, who has 
brought a basket 
of apples as his 
contribution to the 
feast.” 

Through these 
living puppet 

groups, the child 
who frequents the 
American history 
section of the 
Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Museum 
absorbs the se- 
quence of events 
Which led to our 
nationalization, 
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and studies history as a socialized and humani- 
tarian study. He makes friends with the doll 
characters of the moving drama when he is still 
too young to understand their parts in the play. 
As he grows old enough to read he takes part 
in a delightful history game with the Museum 
instructors in which he compares cards of printed 
descriptive text with the history groups, testing 
his knowledge by this method of silent reading, 
and endeavoring to identify as many characters 
and events as possible in a given space of time. 
Later, he comes alone, or with his class and the 
class teacher from the public school to a lecture 
on history at the Museum. He may take the 
following test if he wishes: 


HISTORY TEST 
I. Explorers. 
1. Make a list of explorers in the Museum 
Collection. 
2. Know who sent each explorer and his 
purpose in coming to America. 
3. Know what each explorer accomplished. 
4. Make a list of paintings to show what 
they did. 
5. Make a list of objects connected with 
explorations. 


II. Colonial Models. 

1. Know date and place of first settlement 
made by each nation shown in the 
models. 

2. Know characteristics of each settlement 
shown by models. 

3. Learn information contained in the labels. 


THE DUTCH TRADER WAS THE FIRST AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 
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By reference work in the Library, learn 
additional facts about the religious and 
social life of the settlements and the 
occupations of the settlers. 

5. Make a list of the objects connected 
with colonial life and be able to explain 
each one. 

III. Six Wars. 

. Know causes of each war. 

. Know results. 

. Know significance of scenes shown in 
each model. 

Make a list of objects connected with 
the wars. 

. Make a list of the paintings connected 
with the wars and tell where the original 
paintings are shown. 

IV. Write a list. of all the Indian models and 
pictures in the History Room and tell 
what you have learned from them. 

V. Write what the 
Museum Collection 
has taught you about 
the American Flag. 

VI. Learn the names 
of the presidents with 
the dates of their 
administrations and 
one important’ fact 
connected with each. 

VII. Study in the 
Library about the 
Alien and Sedition 
Laws, Right of 
Search, Missouri 
Compromise, Mon- 
roe Doctrine, Nullifi- 
cation, Spoils Sys- 
tem, Fugitive Slave 
Law, Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, 


AT A QUAKER QUILTING BEE 


FRENCH TYPE. 
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Gadsden Purchase, Dred 
Scott Decision, John Brown. 

VIII. Write a composition of 
from 500 to 1,000 words on 
some history topic. 

IX. Present one topic of your 
work to the Children’s 
Museum League. 

X. Keep a list of the — 8 
you read in your study o 
history. 

If you pass this test you are 
entitled to 10 credits toward a 
bronze medal which is awarded 
for 50 credits. You will be 
given a certificate for passing 
this test. 

Small girls learn historic 
costume through the models, 
not only for their home doll dressmaking but for 
costuming the schoolroom play and pageant. The 


_boys study historic background for constructing 


scenery and schoolroom stage settings. Teachers 
find the Museum inspirational for putting new life 
into the class history period. Perhaps the most 
notable implication of the Museum exhibits in 
history is the habit of self-initiated study they 
develop in children. The child who waits in line 


in the rain on Saturday morning for a chance to 
do personal research in his country’s history is 
getting something that the schools fail to supply. 


The curator of the Children’s Museum in 
Brooklyn gives us some astounding figures. Dur- 
ing the past year its historical, geographical, 
and scientific groups, each of which is a story 
in itself, attracted by actual count 247,874 boy 
and girl visitors. 'The Museum’s lectures showed 
an attendance of 77,335 children. The library 
served 53,318 children. It collaborated with 


(Continued on page 61) 


A JESUIT ARRIVES AT A MISSION STATION 


Photograph by The Children’s Museum, Brooklyn 
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Preventing Faulty 
Posture Children 


By Frank Howarp Ricuarpson, M.D., Author, ‘Parenthood and the New Psychology,’’ 
“Simplifying Motherhood,” ‘Malnutrition and the Child” 


7X NE of the most frequent causes of friction 
i, i between parents who take their children 
/*| seriously, and the children themselves, is 
Rx@| bad posture. Next in frequency to- the 

Y*/ constant discussion of appetite, and the 
es of it, at the table of the average American 
family comes the incessant complaint about 
faulty posture, which seems to constitute about 
as much as many parents feel that they can ‘“‘do 
about it.” . The fact that such nagging, for it 
is nothing more or less no matter how laudable 
may be the motive back of it, is singularly 
barren of results, never seems to cause it to 
be abandoned in fayor of some more productive, 
constructive course. Inasmuch as one of the 
worst things for a child psychologically and 
pedagogically is to be subjected to a repetition 
of commands without being expected or required 
to obey them, it seems worthwhile to try to dis- 
cover a more excellént way for parents who know 
that it is dangerous for children to persist in 
bad posture, and who are willing both to take 
the pains to discover original causes, and to go 
to the effort required to apply practical preven- 
tion and correction. 

No one who has read the articles preceding 
this regarding fatigue, malnutrition, and poor 
appetite, will be surprised to find that ‘direct 
action” against faulty posture is by no means 
the first step that will be recommended here. 
Those who have followed these articles will 
recall that one of the most constant evidences 
of malnutrition was pointed out in the sagging, 
slumping position assumed by the child as a 
result of the condition of chronic fatigue from 
which he suffers. If this is true, and the experi- 
ences of countless workers with children would 
seem to attest that it is, it will readily be under- 
stood how cruel, not to say ridiculous, it is to 
increase this fatigue by any system of gymnastic 
exercises, no matter how admirably planned 
they may be from an anatomical standpoint. 
It will be equally patent that nagging, instead 
of curing the faulty posture, can in the very 
nature of things be counted upon to increase 
the fatigue. Its result is an irritation of mind 
produced in the child by the annoyance conse- 


quent upon being subjected to commands that 
he cannot, physiologically speaking, obey. 
Instead, the first step necessary is to reduce 
the fatigue by curing the malnutrition, which 
of course involves the cure of the vicious appetite 
or the lack of any appetite at all which preceded 
it. As these topics have been very fully con- 
sidered before, it will not be necessary to dwell 
upon them further at this time. 

It happens, however, that many children 
whose condition of malnutrition has been com- 
pletely cured, as well as others who are well 
above weight, evidence various vices of posture. 
Something more is obviously required if such 
children are to be brought up to normal in their 
way of standing, sitting, and walking. A consid- 
eration of the common and most glaring of these 
vices may help to suggest lines of treatment. 

Most frequent of all, perhaps, is the ‘ ‘fatigue 


posture” that has been emphasized as char- 
acteristic of the malnourished child. It may 


be divided into the following component parts: 


Sagging shoulders. 

Flattened, contracted chest. 

Prominent vertebral borders of scapulie 
(shoulder blades) known as “‘winged seapulz.”’ 

Protuberant, prominent abdomen. 

Knock-knees, sometimes also ‘“‘hyperextended,”’ 
or bent-back, knees. 

-Pronated, weak, 

the feet. 


or actually fallen arches of 


It is not necessary to recapitulate here the 
sauses that are found to be operative in pro- 
ducing malnutrition, chief among which is the 
long school day and the confinement and lack 
of exercise consequent upon it. But it is neces- 
sary to specify certain additional features of 
school routine that play a strongly contributory 
part in producing some of these faults in the 
posture of many school children. Among these 
are the inactivity of the muscles due to pro- 
longed sitting indoors; the too high and the 
too low table and desk, and the too low and 
the too high chair especially when, as is so 
frequently the case, desk and chair are screwed 
tightly to the floor and are not in proper relation 
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to each other; the sidewise position required 
by some writing methods formerly and, in some 
places, still in vogue; carrying heavy books 
to and from school, particularly when the child 
habitually carries his load in one hand, or wears 
his strap always over the same shoulder; and 
faults of sight or hearing, which cause the 
child unconsciously to turn, lean, or twist in an 
effort to minimize this handicap. By no means 
the least of the hazards of the school child is 
the danger of imitating the poor posture of a 
teacher. This danger is especially grave in 
the case of a teacher whom the child greatly 
admires or strongly loves. This power of imita- 
tion, whether for good or for bad, has been made 
the subject of a separate chapter in a book by 
the writer designed to help parents in under- 
standing some of the why’s and wherefore’s of 
their children’s ways of doing things. 


WHILE exercises have been designed for the 
correction of every one of these faults of posture 
that have been mentioned, it takes very wise 
and self-restrained effort to apply them in such 
a way as to obtain the results intended, with- 
out completely exhausting the little patient, 
and thus leaving him worse by just so much 
heavier a burden of fatigue. As this fatigue 
has been shown to have been the cause of his 
faulty posture in the first place, it may readily 
be seen that we can easily bring about a vicious 
cycle of fatigue, faulty posture; faulty posture, 
and fatigue again. There is, however, one exer- 
cise that has so many good points and brings 
in its train the correction of so many of these 
individual postural habits, that it seems well 
worth explaining in detail. It is what singers 
eall “the fixed high chest.”’ 

If one of these sagging, stoop-shouldered, 
hollow-chested, abdomen-protruding youngsters 
is asked to take a deep, full breath and to hold 
it for a moment, a most amazing transformation 
in his looks will be seen to occur, and remain 
for as long a time as he can maintain the general 
posture that he instinctively takes while he is 
holding this deep breath. Unfortunately most 
of us understand deep breathing as an inflation 
of the chest by means of the expansion of the 
ribs only and such an inflation is of course 
inevitably followed by the collapse of the 
chest when the air is allowed to escape in 
expiration. What the singer learns to do, 
however, and what any child may similarly 
learn to do if he is allowed to stand in front of 
a mirror and watch his own profile, is to retain 
this position of an elevated, apparently inflated, 
chest by the action of the muscles, even while 
he allows the air to escape. If the mother or 
the teacher places one of her hands upon his 
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chest and the other upon his abdomen it will 
be noticed: that in the old way of breathing, 
the chest hand moves up and down, or rather 
out and in, while the hand upon the abdomen 
moves not at all. If, on the contrary, the child 
succeeds in keeping his chest high while allow- 
ing the air to come in and go out alternately by 
means of the action of his diaphragm, it will 
be found that the hand the mother or teacher 
has laid upon his chest will remain motionless, 
whereas the hand upon his abdomen will move 
out and in, just the reverse of what happened 
when he was breathing by pumping air in and 
out by the action of his chest muscles alone. 

This procedure, rather complicated to explain, 
may be comprehended in a moment by any one 
who will go through the two methods of breath- 
ing while surveying his own profile in a full- 
length mirror. He will in this way realize also, 
as he can do in no other way, what a wonderful 
correction of any faults in his posture such a 
method of breathing with ‘‘the fixed high chest”’ 
will produce. Encouraging a child to watch 
himself as he takes this exercise several times 
a day before a long mirror is frequently enough 
to cause the development: of real interest in 
his own improvement, without which any of 
these corrective exercises are useless. They are 
useless because, as was pointed out above, any- 
thing that simply wearies or bores one of these 
children, instead of enlisting his interest, simply 
increases the burden of his fatigue and likewise 
intensifies the degree of his fatigue posture that 
results therefrom. Children may be encouraged 
to practice this exercise of their own accord as 
they walk along the street observing their 
improved posture by looking at their reflection 
in the store windows. 

The correction of lateral deviations or curva- 
tures of the spine is something that had best 
be taken up under the direct supervision of 
the orthopedist. While some slight curvature, 
evidenced by a difference in the height of the 


.two shoulders, is of course such a common 


occurrence as to be met with daily by the tailor 
and the dressmaker, it is nevertheless well 
worth the time and attention of the orthopedic 
surgeon. 

When we come to faulty foot conditions, we 
are called upon to suggest practical remedies, 
for these are both frequent and serious in their 
results. 

The commonest deformity of the foot is some 
degree of flat foot. One authority chooses the 
three terms, weak foot, strained foot, and fallen 
arch, to describe the different degrees of severity 
of the deformity. It must be remembered that 
the apparent severity of the deformity may bear 
no fixed relation to the severity of the symptoms 
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accompanying it. A moment’s thought will 
remind us that there are certain other deformities 
that are quite frequent accompaniments of flat 
foot, namely, extreme toeing out and knock- 
knee. Charlie Chaplin’s art expresses all three 
of these deformities exaggerated to the nth power, 
and the impression created is quite the reverse 
of one of bodily vigor and manly strength. The 
opposite type shows three opposite character- 
istics, high-arched feet, toeing-in, and bowlegs. 
The muscular football player, crouched on the 
line with muscles tense and toes “digging in”’ 
ready for the whistle to put the ball in play, is 
the type of athletic manhood that shows all 
of these characteristics. Somewhere in between 
these two extremes lies the golden mean which 
represents the ideal for which we should strive. 
In considering thus the significance of flat foot, 
its importance is seen to lie not only in the 
faulty anatomy and physiology of the foot itself, 
but in the set-up of the whole body as well, 
which follows as a matter of direct consequence 
upon the faulty base afforded by these defective 
members. 

Exercises for the correction of flat foot in any 
of the three stages are numerous. The four 
following are selected for mention and description 
not because they are necessarily the most effect- 
ive, but because they are simple enough to be 
explained to the child, and not too tiring for 
him to execute easily. 


I. Rise on the toes. Slowly subside, letting 
the outer sides of the soles take the weight of 
the body until the heels touch the ground, after 
which the weight of the body is allowed to rest 
on the whole of the soles, as at first. This 
constitutes a sort of “rolling” motion of the 
feet, in the order of: 1, toes; 2, outer sides of 
feet; 3, heels; and 4, whole of soles. 


IT. Stand with feet parallel, i.e., toeing neither 
in nor out. Move heels outward. Move toes 
outward, bringing feet parallel again. Move 
heels outward again. Move toes outward, bring- 
ing feet parallel again. Move toes inward. 
Move heels inward, bringing feet parallel again. 
Move toes inward again. Move heels inward, 
again bringing feet parallel. In other words, 
the feet are always either parallel, or with toes 
turned in. 


III. Sit with feet extended as above. Try 
to grasp any small object, such as a penny or a 
small ball, with the toes. 


IV. Walk a chalk line slowly and accurately. 


_As will at once be realized, any of the above 
simple exercises can easily be made into a game 
in which a child may become interested. 


What 
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might otherwise be only a tiresome exercise 
may thus be continued far longer with much 
less fatigue, and hence with far more benefit 
than if it had been insisted upon as a prescribed 
‘““dose.”” Somé such play procedure as _ this 
must be adopted if an exercise is to be persisted 
in long enough to be of any appreciable benefit. 


Ir will be found of distinct benefit to the 
child who is discovered to have flat foot if he 
is allowed to go barefoot just as much as circum- 
stances will permit. It is well understood that 
the various muscles of the foot are called into 
play in quite a different manner, and to a far 
greater degree, in barefoot walking than in 
walking with shoes. To mention but one dif- 
ference, the downward gripping of the toes that 
is so marked in climbing or in wrestling while 
one is barefoot, is practically lacking when one 
has shoes on, at least to any appreciable extent. 
If shoes are worn very loose, much more of this 
toe gripping is,possible than is the case with 
the tight, so-called ‘‘well-fitting,’”’ shoe, which 
cramps the muscles and renders their individual, 
selective action almost impossible. 

The question of arches may be considered, 
merely to be dismissed. What is wanted for 
these muscularly weak feet is not support, 
which is of course what the arch supplies, but 
exercise and development. Hence the arch is 
exactly what is not wanted. Whatever may be 
the case with adults, the arch is never indicated 
in children except in such as are actually deformed 
and under the care of the orthopedist. Artificial 
arches should never under any circumstances 
be prescribed by the officious shoe salesman, 
whose inaccurate knowledge of the real conditions 
involved often proves dangerous when backed 
up by his plausible “selling talk.” 

There is, however, one mechanical contrivance, 
quite simple in construction and _ practically 
harmless, which may safely be tried in many 
of these cases. It is a crescent-shaped piece 
of sole leather, its inner border from } to 4 inch 
thick, while its outer convex border is whittled 
away into an imperceptibly thin edge. This 
piece of leather is nailed upon the outside of the 
sole of the shoe, so that it touches the ground 
on the great-toe side of the shoe. 

Such a device gives virtually no support to 
the arch of the foot, which is of course quite as 
it should be. It does do two things, however. 
In the first place it so shifts the direction of 
the weight bearing bases of the body, the feet, 
that the muscles can work at the proper angles 
for which they were designed, and not at the 
faulty ones that the outward-sagging or ‘“‘splay- 
ing’ of the pronated feet would otherwise force 
them to. This can readily be determined by 
(Continued on page 62) 
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|VERY year in Guilford County of North 
+7| Carolina the teachers take up one of the 
{| school subjects for special study. This 

@ | year we took arithmetic. About the 

|| middle of the term Miss Hyman, the 

county supervisor, offered a prize to the school 
that planned the best arithmetic exhibit, includ- 
ing the most devices for teaching arithmetic 
in the primary grades. The teachers decided 
that their time would be well spent if all entered 
the contest. The children were enthusiastic 
over the idea and helped with many of the games. 
After four weeks of work, between fifty and a 
hundred devices for teaching arithmetic in the 
primary grades were made or otherwise arranged 
for. These arithmetic 
helps grade themselves 
according to children’s 
interests entering 
school and through three 
elementary school years, 
at which time an inter- 
est in the subject-matter 
is so well established that 
books may be used with 
real and intensive pur- 
pose. The devices rep- 
resent right-at-hand material in most instances 
that children of limited play equipment use in 

their games. Associating this material with a 
school subject makes the subject usable. 

The plan is offered as suggestive for other 
ungraded school groups, not to be exactly copied, 
but as a stimulus to further original work in 
making a subject live in childhood. We have 
listed the material according to grades, but any 


Epiror’s Nore: 


in our rural schools. 


supervisory work 


grades. 


of these devices may be adapted to any of the: 


primary grades. This material not only helped 
us, but put a new light on arithmetic for the 
children. They enjoyed as much, if not more, 
the games they helped to make as they did the 
ones we bought. 


FIRST GRADE 
A. OBJECTS FOR COUNTING. 

100 lollipop sticks. The children collected 
these and washed them. We found them very 
useful. 

50 spools of all sizes. The children brought 


these from home. We painted them in different 
colors with small flowers on each one, strung 


Making Arithmetic Interesting 


By Harriet 8. Parrort, Assistant State Supervisor of Schools, North Carolina 


Organization of subject-mat- 
ter materials and lesson plans on the basis of 
larger teaching units is rapidly growing in favor 


The accompanying article from Miss Parrott’s 
illustrates an 
co-operating on a study of equipment and projects 
for making arithmetic teaching in the ungraded 
schools more vital and usable for the first three 


them on a red cord and hung them under the 
blackboard. 

25 apples. We cut these from red drawing 
paper, about 2 inches square. ‘This is a very 
simple and attractive arithmetic device. 

50 pebbles and nails. The children gathered 
these from the school ground. They brought 
nails of various sizes from home. 


Peas, beans, and corn, red and white. 


We made four large-size match boxes into a 
cabinet by pasting around them a piece of light 
blue construction paper the same width. Each 
drawer was labeled with the name of the seed. 
A small brass button was sewed on each drawer 
with .which to open it. 
The children especially 
liked this. 

B. Seat Work. 
Self-Verifying Busy 
Work. 

A set of 20 for drill on 
combinations to ten was 
made. Use small cards 
cut from tag board; write 
or print on each a com- 
bination. In the right-hand corner paint answer 
to combination. Cut the answers from the cards 
in different shapes, which leaves the work in the 
form of a puzzle. The child is certain to get the 
correct answer as no other answer will fit. 


Addition Combination. 

A set of 18 for combinations from one to ten. 
Cut cards, 3” x1”, on which are written the 
combinations and answers which are cut off 
and placed in the same envelope. The child 
matches the combinations and answers. 


entire county 


C. GAMES. 
Matching Game. 


40 cards, 2” x 4”, cut from tag board make 
four sets of ten cards each. One set shows the 
figures from one to ten. Another set has the 
words from one to ten in script. Another has the 
domino pictures, one to ten, and the last set 
has Roman numerals for the same. The cards 
are given out to the children. The teacher 
calls for all who have No. 1, for example, to 
come to the front of the room, show the card 
to the class and state what is on it. 
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EXHIBIT OF ARITHMETIC DEVICES, GUILFORD COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA, FROM WORK DIRECTED BY 
RUTH DILLON, KATHERINE HARKEY, DOLLY VICKERY AND MAY HARDIN 


Postman Game. 

Let the children bring old posteards from 
home. Choose one child for morning postman 
and another child for evening postman. The 
postmen then come and leave any number of 
cards desired with each child. After both are 
gone let each child stand and tell the number 
each postman left and the combination obtained. 


Automobile Game. 

Cut pictures of different automobiles from 
magazines and newspapers. Mount them on 
stiff white cardboard. Put string in so a child 
can tie his in a buttonhole. This game is used 
for drill on number combinations. Place on 
the blackboard two or more rows of combina- 
tions, and see which automobiles will win the 
speed test. Keep the time in seconds for each 
car. 

Ring Toss. 

Saw two wooden blocks each 6 inches square. 
Cut two pieces of broom handle and nail in the 
middle of each block. Stain them mahogany 
color. Make two rings by plaiting heavy cord. 
The first player in the first row, standing at a 
distance of ten or more feet, tosses three hoops, 
one at a time, at the stake. Each time he rings 
the stake he scores three. The score is credited 
to his row. The first player in the second row 


takes his turn and so on. The row having the 
largest score wins the game. All the pupils at 
their seats keep score and find the total at the 
close of the game. The value of each successful 
toss may be changed according to the number 
table being taught. 


Tenpins. 

Saw two blocks, 3” x 2’, and stain them. 
Tack to them tenpins 8 inches in height cut 
from tag board and painted from top to bottom 
red, white, and blue, with the numbers one to 
ten on them. Use a ball one of the children 
brings. Alternating sides, each child stands 
at a distance of 15 or 20 feet and rolls the ball 
to see how many pins he ean knock down. The 
class keeps the score for both teams. 


D. FLAsH CARDs. 


Domino Cards. 

Domino cards for combinations of one to ten. 
Cut ecards, 7” x 3”, from tag board, using a 
penny to draw rings, which are painted with 
water colors. 

Number Cards. 

Cards 3 inches square are cut and numbers from 
1 to 100 are printed on them; also 100, 200, 300, 
ete., to 1,000. Use for drill. A set of ten cards 
containing Roman numerals was also made. 
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Combination Cards. 
Cards, 5’. x 3”, are cut from tag board with 
the combinations one to ten for drill. 


SECOND GRADE 


A. Ospsects FoR Use IN TEACHING THE Com- 
BINATIONS. 

Aluminum paint was used to make a beautiful 
silver finish for pine cones gathered and painted 
by the children. 

Gold paint was used to paint sweet gum balls. 

100 acorns and cups were gathered and painted 
with shellac. The entire cost of all was thirty 
cents and the work was done by the children, 
who enjoyed it. The paints not only made the 
objects beautiful, but more durable. 


B. Fuasn Carbs. 

Tag board was cut, 2” x5’. Flash 
containing the addition and subtraction facts 
were printed. These cards can be used many 
different ways for drill, review and in games. 

20 cards, 4’’ x 10’, were used to make object 
eards for sight drill. Small pictures were cut 
from catalogues and pasted on in groups to show 
the combinations. 

Flash cards for multiplication were printed. 

18 ecards cut in fish and animal shapes had 
the combinations printed on them. These are 
useful for drill with games. 

20 sets of seat-work cards have numbers 
from 10 to 20, one number to a ecard, printed on 
them. These are useful for drill with games. 
Narrow strips with different combinations were 
eut, including all tombinations. Each set was 
put in a separate box. The boxes were dis- 
carded thread boxes from a department store. 
The clerks were glad to save them for our use. 


ards 


C. CHARTS. 

35 charts suggested in ‘‘How to Teach Primary 
Number,” by Stone, were made for use as store 
charts, in counting, adding, subtracting, and multi- 
plying. 
purchased. For convenience some of these were 
cut in halves and made into story charts for 
class use. They are easy to handle and may 
be placed on the blackboard ledge when teach- 
ing. 

Colored pictures were cut from catalogues 
and pasted on these charts. Under each picture 


was printed a certain price. Various kinds 
were made: Breakfast, Lunch, Bakery, Toy 
Shop, Garden Vegetables, Groceries, Cereals, 


Boys’ Clothing, Girls’ Clothing, Furniture, Dress 


Sale. Each chart was made as attractive as 
possible. Only a few pictures were put on a 
chart. 


A supply of tag board, 27” x 36”, was’ 
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8 charts were used for the combinations, 
which were printed according to Stone. They 
were used for copy work, drill, and review. 

A counting chart and others were made. 


THIRD GRADE 


A. SEAT WORK. 


Examples in Addition and Subtraction. 

Use two small drawing tablets and a sharp 
knife. Write examples in subtraction on the 
other side of one sheet of paper. Cut out the 
spaces left for the answers. Using this as a 
pattern, cut out 19 more sheets, using the same 
examples. Make an index ecard of answers 
so the children can check their own work. This 
saves copying, since they place the sheet of 
examples over their tablets and write only 
the answers on their papers in the spaces left 
for these. Multiplication and division problems 
may be done in the same way. 


Cross-Word Addition. 

Use a small drawing tablet, and one printing 
set of 3-inch type or a black crayon. Cut 20 
sheets of this paper into 6-inch squares. Mark 
off one side of each ‘square into 1-inch squares. 
With type or crayon print 12, or any other 
number from 12 to 20, in each square around 
the edge. In an envelope put 20 one-half inch 
squares of paper with the numbers from one 
to nine printed on them. The children arrange 
the numbers in the 16 blank squares so their 
sum will be the number written on the edge of 
the card, either adding up or across. 


Fractions. 

Cut a number of dises from drawing paper 
so each child will have four or, five. Fold, color 
and cut these when the fractions are intro- 
duced. Use strips of paper also. 

Write the tables and any answers needed on 
paper. Cut up and put enough in an envelope to 
last a child for fifteen minutes, two or three 
tables in an envelope. Make 20 sets, enough 
for an average class. 

B. GAMEs. 


Bean Bag Game. 
Cut cloth into strips, 8” x 4”, and make into 


bags. Fill, not too full, with corn, peas, or 
beans. Provide also one piece of cardboard, 


24’ x 12"... Measure 16 inches of this and fold. 
Cut three holes in the wider division of the 
eardboard large enough for a bean bag to go 
through, but of different sizes. The number 
5 is printed under the smallest hole, 3 under the 
next in size, and 2 under the largest. Stand 


this cardboard tent-fashion in front of the class- 
room. 


The children throw a bean bag at the 


(Continued on page 62 
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Kindergarten, First and 
Second Grade Curriculum 


The Los Angeles Public Schools 


MUSIC FOR EVE 


HE activities best suited to beginning 
music appreciation in the kindergarten 
ANS and first two primary grades include 
‘49’ listening to musical selections within the 
><S, child’s powers of comprehension, clapping, 
swaying, humming, whistling, skipping, walk- 
ing, and singing. 

Since so many of the responses of kindergarten 
children are rhythmical, a wise choice of music 
is necessary. The aim shall always be to give 
the child a rich musical environment, to lead 
and expose him to many musical experiences, 
and also to require from him what may be termed 
a musical behavior. 

Listening to music is the first and simplest 
form of musical ability. Because the little 
child is so open to suggestion and because he 
has already established response to many ele- 
ments of a situation, all distracting influences 
should be taken away. During a music period, 
the teacher should create the appropriate atmos- 
phere. Little children may be seated on the 
floor while the teacher plays. Then the chil- 
dren will give attention, and musical response 
will be a matter of course. It may be even 
necessary to surround the music period with 
considerable ceremony at first until an attitude 
of appreciation is established. 

fesponding in their own way to rhythms 
which have first become very familiar should 
be a natural outgrowth of the listening. The 
child will soon show what a particular phrase 
or selection makes him think of, what he wants 
to do with it, how it makes him want to act 
with his hands, his feet, his body, with a wand, 
a scarf, or even with his voice. The simplest 
form of response to rhythm is clapping, swaying, 
humming, whistling, and skipping. The rather 
traditional form of response secured by the 
march is not so valuable as the mere walking 
to music. Marching is a distinetly military 
activity. It calls for an instantaneous stepping 
of right and left. The noise attendant upon 
the marching and anxiety over feet and line 
overcome what music there may be, while 
Walking lacks this military quality, because 
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children are free to use either foot at any time. 
So subtle and fleeting is the child’s musical con- 
tact at this time that nothing harsh or loud or 
violent must be allowed to intrude lest music 
take flight. 

The teacher should above all have a true 
soft voice. She should sing songs for the chil- 
dren long before they are made responsible for 
singing them. They must hear much, recognize 
much, before they produce. Various singing 
games may serve the purpose at this point. 
The teacher sings phrases, and calls tones and 
names. The children in groups or individually 
echo back to her. The teacher starts a phrase 
and the children join in certain emphasized 
beats; she sings chords, the children supply 
their own words for these—‘‘Where are you?” 
“Here I am.” ‘‘See me stand up.” ‘See me 
sit down.” 

It is not always necessary that the child sing 
in order to have a music experience. Indeed, 
a rich music experience may be secured or 
provided if he merely listens while his teacher 
sings a beautiful song, just as he listens while 
she tells a story. While the victrola has an 
important place in the kindergarten, it would 
seem that its greatest service to little children 
is to give instrumental numbers. In music, 
as in art, children learn to enjoy and appreciate 
more by living in the atmosphere of that art. 
Inferior music cannot be justified nor should 
diluted music be tolerated. One good incentive 
for listening is to play for the finding of a ball or a 
thimble and for sense games of various kinds. 
Any classic must stand out clearly for its own 
value; it may be shredded or broken to serve 
an emergency of discipline. A lullaby, a hymn, 
a waltz, are forms which children should dis- 
tinguish and ask for by the end of their kinder- 
garten experience. Taste and appreciation come 
only with repeated presentation, exposure, and 
experience. Skill follows far behind. 

Kindergarten children should enjoy singing 
for two reasons: it gives a form of self-expression 
and it is a social contribution to the group, 
something we may do for others. As to how 


ons, 
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much and how far a teacher shall sing with the 
children puzzles many a kindergarten teacher. 
The teacher who has a soft, childlike voice does 
less harm to children when she sings with them 
than one who has a finished trained voice, because 
the latter becomes too conspicuous; children 
hear her voice rather than their own. They 
tend to cease singing in their effort to hear her. 
Then, too, children’s weak voices are drowned 
and the teacher cannot tell what the individual 
needs are. 

For purposes of giving individual or group 
instruction as the kindergarten justifies, it will 
be necessary that the children be classified into 
those who sing, carrying a tune fairly well, and 
those who cannot carry a tune so well. The 
work with the latter group will be practically 
all individual work until tone is established. 
In the meantime, these children must listen 
much and imitate only very small units, possibly 
tone by tone at first. The circle of our former 
kindergarten program is thought not to be so 
good for children in singing as other forms of 
grouping. The distribution of children in a 
circle is unequal from the piano; the direction 
of faces, the intervening space, the likelihood 
of distracting influences, all come between the 
child and the instrument. Group formation 
near the piano is thought to have many advan- 
tages. Only the children who can carry a tune 
should constitute such grouping. Even such 
an arrangement as this does not have the value 
to the child of individual singing, where he 
follows only his own interpretation, and is not 
confused by hearing a babel of sound about 
him. It is a sign of the musical discrimination 
of a kindergarten teacher if her class is divided 
into not one, or two, but several singing groups, 
each with its own difficulty directed according 
to the musical needs of that group. Neither 
a group nor an individual should be asked to 
sing unless some situation calls for the song. 
Then motive will be a matter of course and 
explanations will not be necessary. 

The teacher who wishes to provide desirable 
musical experiences for the children must know 
children’s music both in theory and _ technic. 
She shall play and sing. If not, she shall satisfy 
this requirement at once. She must know when 
her piano is in tune and must pedal correctly. 
She must be interested in locating and collecting 
good selections. She must play accurately with 
strongly marked rhythm. She shall accompany 
children’s songs softly. She shall use motion 
songs sparingly. Her accompaniment must be 
simple. She shall play or sing a song many 
times before teaching it to children. They may 
volunteer to sing it as a first step in teaching. 


Kindergarten teachers who are accomplished 
are apt to use music in their classes which is not 
within the range of the child’s voice. They 
are likely to keep in mind their own developed 
taste and skill, rather than the limitations of 
the little folks. 

It is very helpful to have access to illustrated 
music books. Children will ask to sing about 
“this kite” or ask the teacher to sing them ‘“‘this 
song about the kitty.””’ They may as naturally 
ask to sing about a subject as they ask to read 
about one. 


Music in the elementary school is a means 
and not an end. The main purpose is to fill 
the heart and soul of the child with the spirit 
and love of the beautiful that he may live more 
abundantly and seek wholesome and attractive 
entertainment in his leisure hours. The music 
lesson should form a part of the everyday cur- 
riculum in which every child should participate. 
It is a subject to be enjoyed by all, not only the 
gifted few. It gives great pleasure to partici- 
pate actively in the making of music but affords 
even greater joy when the child is able to listen 
intelligently and to appreciate the work of the 
masters and artists. It is recognized that through 
life he will be an auditor far more often than a 
performer. 

The time to begin to acquaint the child with 
musical literature is when his mind is most 
imaginative and receptive. Definite lessons in 
training how to listen should begin during the 
first day of school life. Music is an art and its 
art value is of prime importance. Appreciation 
should be cultivated from the standpoint of both 
performer and listener. Listening lessons each 
year should form a part of the regular curriculum. 
It is not enough to expose pupils to good music; 
they should be trained how to listen and what 
to listen for, that they may derive the greatest 
possible pleasure from it. 

A number of beautiful songs should be naturally 
learned and kept in repertoire not only for 
present enjoyment but for future recollection 
and use. Constant building of a repertoire of 
community songs is important; these will be 
‘arried into the home and may be enjoyed at 
the fireside and the social gathering. The sing- 
ing at all times should be free and buoyant; 
the tone, smooth, light, natural and _ flexible; 
the expression simple and sincere. The use 
of the piano with familiar songs is advisable, 
but the accompaniment should be carefully 
subordinated to the voice. The instrument 
should be absolutely in tune. A_ well-played 
accompaniment supplies the harmony, completes 
the composition, adds to the child’s enjoyment, 
and broadens his musical experience. Ear train- 
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ing should be stressed and musical memory 
cultivated. 

Technical study that defeats or destroys the 
art value is faulty. Technic must be given, but 
it must be conducive to musical feeling, power, 
and interest. That the child may have an 
extensive and varied repertoire, it is necessary 
to give him a working knowledge of the symbols 
of music. In order to select music independently, 
he must have an understanding of the written 
language. 

Every music lesson should embody the ele- 
ments of appreciation and should cultivate daily 
a taste for better music and greater under- 
standing. Lessons in music should be given 
regularly every day in the primary grades. 
The schoolroom should be supplied with an 
abundance of fresh air. The singing position 
should be erect and natural; backs away from 
chairs; arms and hands relaxed. Regular music 
seats should be assigned during the first lesson 
and pupils trained to take them promptly and 
quietly. Good singers, those with true ear, 
should be placed in the back seats, grading 
forward those less tuneful, so that tone-deficients 
occupy the front seats. 

Constant use of pitch pipe or piano is very 
essential. Guessing at pitch is a dangerous 
habit, for almost invariably too low a pitch is 
given, and the child’s natural voice is soon lost. 
Test pitch very often, and lead pupils to listen 
to the pitch pipe that they may discover for 
themselves the accuracy or inaccuracy of pitch. 
If the piano is used, it should be played merely 
as an accompaniment, thereby leading to inde- 
pendent singing. The sweet, high, light, natural 
voice of the child should be preserved at all 
times. Quality and not volume of voice is all 
important. Keep the voices within their range. 
Monotones should receive daily help. In pri- 
mary grades the song repertoire and list of 
records should be kept on the board. 

The primary teacher should conduct all lessons 
with enthusiasm and spontaneity. She must 
know her subject, what to present, how, and 
when, and must plan the lesson to make the 
best possible use of the minutes. She must be 
tactful, purposeful, exact, definite, and logical 
in presentation. She should be satisfied with 
nothing less than the best effort from every pupil. 
She should have poise and do no unnecessary 
talking. The class should be kept continually 
working. She must inspire confidence. Her 
belief in the efforts and ability of her class 
will be ‘a great incentive to spur pupils to do 
their best. She should stand back from the 
class so that each child may look comfortably 
into her face. She directs time and interpreta- 
tion without noise. 
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She demands attention for phrasing, enuncia- 
tion, accent, voice quality, thoughtful inter- 
pretation, purposeful study and mastery of 
each problem before a new one is undertaken; 
she expects individual power and independence. 

Careful preparation of the rote song before 
teaching it is most important. Melody and 
rhythm must be studied until memorized, the 
text carefully read to get the thought expressed; 
the teacher is then ready to give her undivided 
attention to an artistic rendition so she may 
secure the same from pupils. Do not forget 
that they will imitate what they hear. It is 
not enough to sing a song correctly. It should 
be sung with careful interpretation, good tone 
quality and clear enunciation. The fact that 
a song sometimes fails to make an appeal may 
be traced to careless preparation or to inability 
to sing it correctly, and not to the character 
of the song or to the dullness of pupils. 

There are many ways of teaching a rote song. 
A good plan is to sing the song over and over 
with all the meaning and finish possible. The 
teacher may next omit words, then parts of 
phrases, later entire phrases the pupil supplying 
the same. This makes such an attractive game 
that several songs may be presented and taught 
in the same lesson. Before the teacher is aware, 
the pupils will have learned the songs without 
effort and will be able to sing them as beautifully 
as they have heard them. Another plan is to 
teach the song by phrases; the teacher sings 
a phrase, the pupil repeats it with no loss of 
time, keeping the tempo moving all the while. 
Then she sings the next phrase, the pupils re- 
peat in the same way and so on; she now connects 
phrases, the pupils responding, until the entire 
song is learned. 

It is important that pupils get the right con- 
cept of a song as a whole, with no hesitation 
or long pauses at the end of phrases. When 
pupils sing incorrectly it is because they do 
not hear accurately. The teacher should sing 
a shorter phrase more distinctly, not the same 
phrase more slowly. To sing more slowly than 
the required tempo is a mistake. Pitch and 
tempo of the song should be definitely given; 
the attack should be prompt; the teacher should 
direct the song indicating tempo. Every false 
intonation should be corrected immediately. 
Pupils should not be allowed to think they sing 
correctly when they do not. To correct a 
mistake that has been repeated over and over 
is not an easy task. 

During the first years of musical training, 
all songs should be taught by rote. Through- 
out the grades an occasional rote song is of 
value because it trains the ear to listen and the 
voice to reproduce. 
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Too much stress cannot be placed on song 
interpretation. Interpretation is a matter of 
intelligence and of emotion. First, the teacher 
must interpret the song herself; she must feel 
the musie deeply and express this feeling before 
she is able to arouse it in her class. Then, if 
she can free her pupils from se Jf-consciousness 
and make them really feel the story of the song 
and express it as their own, she will secure artistic 
interpretation. 


As music is a language, a medium for the 
expression of thought, the emotions play an 
important part in tone production. Therefore 
the first step. is to induce a happy condition 
of mind, so that the voice may reflect the same. 
Pupils cannot be scolded into beautiful singing. 
A bright, happy spirit, relaxed throat and body, 
and an interested mind cannot be overestimated. 
The sweet, natural voice of the child should be 
conserved at all times. Pupils love and appre- 
ciate beautiful tone quality. Spontaneity should 
be secured instead of the so-called hearty sing- 
ing. Pupils should never sing in a loud, coarse 
manner. The quality and not the quantity 
of voice is all important. Pupils may be directed 
to sing more sweetly, more distinctly, but not 
more loudly; on the contrary, they should be 
encouraged to listen to voices near, and thus 
lower their own. 

Children are naturally imitative, so they should 
have as beautiful a pattern as possible. A 
teacher who has a loud voice should delegate 
some sweet-voiced child to help in the imitative 
work. If a teacher will listen to the individual 
and learn to dete¢ét poor tone, she can correct 
the wrong use of the voice in the beginning, 
and thus give the right start to the child. 

Clear, distinct articulation should be required 
in singing as well as in reading and speaking. 
Good enunciation is merely habit. As the vowels 
are the singable parts of words, they should be 
sustained. Young voices should be kept in the 
staff, avoiding tones too high or too low. Light, , 
sweet, natural singing with high pitched voices 
in the primary grades will insure the correct 
use of the voice and strengthen the delicate 
growing vocal bands. Good tone production 
is the result of right singing and of right habits 
started while the voice is flexible and pliant. 

Pupils should be taught to sing with a smooth 
legato tone. This is done by sustaining tones 
on the breath, and learning to exhale properly. 
As proper exhalation, conserving of breath, is 
mastered, the singing will be smooth and beauti- 
ful, and the phrasing correct. A good plan 
is to precede each lesson with a voice exercise 
lasting two or three seconds, such as a descend- 
ing scale, preserving the mellow quality found 


in 6, 7, 8, carrying head tones downward, allow- 
ing no break in the voice and no forced tones; 
ascending sing 1, 3, 5, 8. Ascend to 2, take 
new pitch and proceed the same as_ before. 
This may be done through three keys, making 
use not only of syllable names but neutral sylla- 
bles, as loo, moo, no, and humming with lips apart. 

Many pupils are natural singers, that is, 
have tuneful voices, and musical ears. These 
children do not have to be taught to sing in 
tune. It is the child who is able to follow the 
tune in part, but not able to sing accurately, 
also the child who has no idea of singing in tune, 
so-called monotones, who must be given special 
attention. 

They must learn not only to bring their voices 
into unison with other voices but carry a melody. 

When the child is to sing in unison, his ear 
must be trained to sense intervals until he is 
able to keep them in mind. A good plan is to 
direct him to sing one of the short songs very 
slowly, assisted by true voices; let him then 
repeat the song without help; if he fails to sing 
the tune correctly let him try again, good singers 
keeping him on the tune track. If he is again 
unable to carry the melody unaided, direct 
helpers to join in at this point of failure only 
and then keep quiet until the next point of 
failure is reached when they should help again. 
It would be well to direct the child to stop sing- 
ing that he may listen to the helpers on the 
intervals where he fails. Follow this plan 
patiently until he is able to hear and sing a tune 
independently, giving help only when necessary. 
This is an occasion to teach children to help 
each other. In all this work smooth singing 
and sustained tones are of tremendous importance 
and must not be overlooked. 

The child who unconsciously sings his song 


.on one pitch is the child who needs immediate 


and persevering attention. He is the so-called 
monotone, but in reality he is often misnamed. 
There are few real monotones; that is, children 
whose voices show no shades inflection. 
Little people who have no apparent sense of 
tune during the first days of school life are not 
necessarily monotones. They are not always 
able to give close attention, and therefore are 
not able to imitate. As the child grows in 
power to concentrate in other work he will show 
more ability to sing. Apparent monotones may 
be divided into two classes, the larger class 
being made up of those who lack control of their 
voices. They hear correctly, perceive difference 
in pitch, but do not sing what they hear. The 
others are said to be tone-deaf. Such children 
do not discriminate between tones differing in 
pitch, and are frequently unrhythmical. Even 
these are not often real monotones. 
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It is generally conceded that every child not 


physically defective can learn to sing if he is 
given proper training during the early years. 
Tone-deficient pupils should be given individual 


help. Lessons should be short, bright, and given 
in play spirit. Children often imitate each 
other more readily than they do an adult. In 


class work monotones should be seated in front 
and surrounded by perfectly tuned voices. When 
working with monotones, the first step is to 
induce pupils to reproduce accurately what they 
hear. First and most important is the imitation 
of a smooth, sustained tone on various pitches. 

The following games for imitation will be help- 
ful: Indian ealls, bird and animal calls, boom- 
boom of drums, ding-dong of bells, wind singing 
through the trees, bugle calls, whistles, honk-honk 
of automobiles, shz of the wheel, calling of family 
names, and cries of peddlers. 

It is well to begin with wide skips, generally 
upward, hands showing the direction of the 
voice. Action and eye will help voice and ear. 
Use intervals of tonic chord in ealls, for they are 
most natural. Change the pitch often. Give 
high pitch; if a child fails, take his pitch and 
build from it. Avoid discouraging or making 
these pupils self-conscious. Remember individual 
help brings the quickest returns. 

Short pleasing stories may be sung on one tone, 
then on two and three tones, holding the last 
word of each phrase. In this way the child 
should be led to progress as rapidly as possible 
toward the correct singing of a very simple song. 
Persistent efforts with these simple methods 
will secure surprising results. As a rule, time, 
patience, and personal attention will eliminate 
monotones within the first year. The aim is 
worthy of honest effort. If the unmusical child 
can be induced to sing very softly, and at the 
same time listen to accurate voices near him, 
he will finally find his head voice and in time 
be able to sing. 

In order to secure voice blending it is necessary 
to seat pupils according to a definite arrangement. 
Pupils should be trained to take ‘‘music seats’’ 
promptly and quietly without direction. An 
active position, back away from chair, hands and 
arms relaxed, is important. Seat pupils together, 
leaving no vacant seats. Place so-called mono- 
tones or tone deficients in front seats of each 
row; change seats as pupils progress. Seat 
pupils with true ears and musical voices in back 
seats. Arrange the seating so no two weak or 
untrue voices are together. Occasionally seat 
boys and girls on separate sides of the room 
and compare teams. This adds interest, offers 
variety, and stimulates greater effort. 

While in general the music lesson must be 
given to the class as a whole, the thoughtful and 
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27 
successful teacher will give opportunity for indi- 
vidual recitation and will work so sympathetically 
with her class that each child will feel her personal 
interest and will rise to an individual responsibility 
for the success of the lesson. Enthusiasm, 
perseverance, and tact are the teacher’s requisites. 

Individual singing should be practiced through- 
out but in larger measure the first six years. 
The thought of being called on at any moment 
keeps the child’s attention. If he is an imitator, 
his initiative will be aroused; if he is slow, his 
habit of response will be quickened; if he is 
weak, he will be strengthened by hearing other 
voices. He finds great satisfaction in accom- 
plishment and power to do and rejoices in his 
self-growth. A good plan is always to have two 
pupils standing at a time; as soon as one sings and 
sits, another arises and is ready. 


RuytHM is the natural element of music. 
Because this is so, we approach music by stimulat- 
ing and training this sense. Varied and familiar 
physical activities will assist in this development. 
In the first days of school life the child should be 
taught how to listen to well-accented music, so 
he feels the rhythmic swing. Then he should be 
led to express it in his own way and later as 
directed. The latter will secure uniformity in 
rhythmic expression. Activities should vary and 
must agree with the rhythm. The following 
activities are suggested: skipping, marching, 
clapping, swinging, nodding, rocking, swaying, 
drumming, ete. It is a good plan to change the 
tempo from slow to quick, or vice versa, and lead 
pupils to tell what certain tempos mean. For 
instance, one tempo may induce rest or sleep, 
while another incites action, such as marching. 

Having developed this physical sense in the 
child, we now proceed to reach the finer sense, 
calling his attention to the strong and weak pulsa- 
tioninamelody. We then direct him in rhythmic 
sketching and counting, thereby testing his 
ability to feel strong, weak, in a measure; or 
strong, weak, weak in a measure. Accent should 
be emphasized. When the sense of two and three 
part measures has been mentally established we 
lead to the discrimination between them. In this 
way we take up four and six part measures, bring- 
ing out contrasts in accents, primary and second- 
ary. 

Music should be related to other subjects and 
activities, and not be taught as a thing apart; 
for example: 

With the study of language through a special 
attention to pronunciation, clear enunciation, 
correct phrasing, and to intelligent delivery of 
text; in writing another verse of a favorite song. 

With nature-study, by the choice of suitable 
and seasonable songs. 
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With geography and history, by the folk-songs 
and descriptive songs of country, people, and 
occupations. 

With character building, by use of ethical songs. 

With patriotism, in songs of countries, love 
of home and family, and through devotional songs 
in acknowledgment and reverence of a Higher 
Power. 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSONS 
Teaching a Rote Song: 


A desire to sing and to learn the song is created. 
Through keen, live interest the teacher develops 
the habit of listening and the power to reproduce; 
thus the child’s musical experience is both passive 
and active. The following method consumes a 
part of several lessons. The song is repeated 
many times before pupils are ready to take part. 
Each time pupils are directed to listen for some 
definite point. The best rendition should always 
be given. 

The teacher sings the song and pupils are 
directed to listen so they can name it. A name 
should be chosen and the reason given for the 
choice. 

To listen for the story; 
their own language. 

To express the rhythm in a quiet way. 

To find the highest and lowest tones; 
indicate the pitch with the hand. 

To hum the melody while the teacher sings. 

To softly sing the words with her. 

She sings, omitting the last word of each phrase 
and directing pupils to supply it. 

She omits various words and directs pupils to 
supply the omissions. By this time pupils are 
ready to sing in phrases. 

Teacher sings one phrase, pupils sing the next, 
thus alternating until pupils have sung every 
phrase. 

Pupils are then ready to sing unaided and: 
probably will do it very acceptably. 

This method makes such an attractive game 
that it would be well to present several songs at 
the same time. Bear in mind pupils will repro- 
duce a song just as they have heard it, therefore 
it is most important to pitch songs correctly, to 
sing accurately and with good voice and artistic 
interpretation. After the song is learned the 


they reproduce it in 


they 


work is most effective when the teacher sings 
for the pupils but does not sing with them. 
Independence is necessary. 


After learning the song in class the pupils 
should be encouraged to sing it individually 
that they may find pleasure in the ability of 
singing in the home. 
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First Lesson in Tone Development—I-B Class: 


The object of this lesson is to teach the child 
to hear correctly, to find his singing voice, to use 
it and to sing with others. 

The teacher gives simple tone-plays or makes a 
game of following the leader. Teacher sings and 
class is directed to imitate. She is careful to 
sustain last tones. 

Teacher, in singing voice, plays she is the steam- 
boat w histle, the choo-choo of the train,the songs 
of birds, and various calls in nature. 

Calls Mother on high pitch, Father on low pitch, 
Brother on medium pitch, Sister on medium 
pitch. 

Plays a telephone game, telephoning to grand- 
mother or an order to the grocer, using simple 
intervals. 

Chants a pleasing story in short phrases on 
various pitches. 

Chants a nursery rhyme. 

Gives a short bugle call. 

The next step is to repeat this lesson, getting 
individual response from each child. 

Through this medium the teacher is able to 
classify voices into three groups: Group I. 
Pupils who can imitate correctly, called Group I, 
and given back seats. Group II. Children 
who can match tones but are not able to imitate 
intervals, called Group II, and seated in front of 
Group I. Group III. The few who cannot 
control their voices, and have not learned to 
listen, called Group III, and given front seats. 

Each group should sing alone daily. Pupils 
in Groups I and II should be advanced to the 
higher group when ability makes it possible. 
Tone-deficient pupils should be given special 
attention. 


OUTCOMES 


IXINDERGARTEN 
Abilities: 

To recognize 25 songs. 

To participate in singing 15 songs. 

To sing alone. 

To recognize 15 instrumental selections. 

To interpret piano or victrola selections in terms 
of some experience, as “that sounds like the wind, 
rain, birds, horses, or going to sleep.”’ 

To interpret in action 10 rhythms. 

To dance a selection, originating steps and 
movements in a free way. 

To respond to rhythm in terms of walking, 
running, tiptoeing, flying, standing quietly, sway- 
ing and original interpretations. 

To listen attentively to song, piano, victrola, 
or musical responses of others. 

To express preference, likes, choice of musi¢ 
heard. 


(Continwed on page 62) 
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KINDERGARTEN DEVELOPMENT IN NAGOYA, JAPAN 


THE KINDERGARTEN LUNCH HOUR 


A TYPICAL FAMILY IN WHOSE HOME THE KIN- PRE-SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
DERGARTEN EXERTS AN INFLUENCE ARE ALIKE THE WORLD OVER 
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GROWN-UPS AND CHILDREN KEEP MOTHERS’ DAY 
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By Marion PAINE STEVENS, 


N ounce of practice is worth a ton of 
theory. Yet to theorize is far, far easier 
than to practice. We agree theoretically, 
because we must agree that child purposes 
are ‘‘doing’’ purposes. We = side with 
hire hensteiner whe n he says, ‘‘A school should be 

1 laboratorium, not an auditorium,” and decide 
that our own schoolrooms shall be also child 
laboratories or working places. We know that we 
spend far more time than we ought drilling on the 
tools of learning, and allow far too little time for 
activities initiated by children. 

But how put these theories of ours into every- 
day use? In practice the demands of a fixed 
course of study, large classes, lack of equipment, 
and more serious still, fear of inability to carry 
out ideals, keep many in the rut which is worn 
deeper with time, and so becomes constantly 
harder to escape. After all, the demands of the 
course of study must be met. As things are, the 
children must learn to read and in lesser degree 
to spell, write, and ‘‘do arithmetic.” It takes 
almost all the time now to cover the required 
ground. How then can people talk about a 
program which devotes an hour or two hours a 
day to undirected work, selected and carried on 
by the children themse lves? 

This question must be followed by another. 


Are children of six years who enter the first grade , 


naturally interested in reading? If they are, 
the problem is one of directing and encouraging 
an already present interest which will be practiced 
during free activity periods. If not, then we are. 
going contrary to child nature, and must force 
reading upon children during directed periods, 
or they will not learn it at all. 

The answer given by most educators to this 
question is yes. They feel that children of the 
mental age of six do want to read and are ready 
to do so. I have at various times asked groups 
of children entering the first grade individually, 
‘What do you want to do in school?” In almost 
every case “Learn to read,”’ was one of the activi- 
ties mentioned. And this is the usual verdict. 
If true, children will not ignore reading during 
their free time. They will use it, if opportunity 
offers or need arises, to carry out their chosen 


activities or even as an activity in itself. 


Legitimate Reading 
Drives for Beginners 


Ethical Culture 


School, New York City 


Our problem then seems to be one of the 
development and guidance of an interest already 
present. The free environment must suggest 
desirable reading enterprises, and ways of enjoying 
and using print. 

This is not to say however that all children 
are at the same stage of reading development. 
On the contrary they differ as much here as they 
do in every other ability. Each child works 
successfully at his own stage of development. 
This means many types of material and many 
forms of activity which involve the use of print, 
not only from books, but through the many 
other ways in which reading is used as a social 
tool in our twentieth century world. 

The types of reading given in this paper are all 
adapted to free activity periods and undirected 
individual work. They merely illustrate a host 
of other desirable rez iding activities which open 
up once the undirected program is an accom- 
plished fact. 


PICTURE BOOKS 
For beginners there is no stimulus to reading 
more effective than beautiful picture books with 
no paper covers or jackets to be freely used. 
Provide only the best. ‘For a child the best is 
none too good.’ Children from poorer homes 
particularly need this esthetic experience. 
The following is a brief list of books which are 
to be especially commended: 


Large Books with Colored Illustrations 


1. The Real Mother Goose. Rand, MeNally 
and Company. 
or 
Mother Goose. Illustrated by Frederick Rich- 
ardson. P. F. Volland Company. 
Old, Old Tales Retold. Illustrated by Fred- 
erick Richardson. P. F. Volland Company. 
The Three Bears 
The Little Red Hen 
The House on the Hill 
The Three Little Pigs 
The Old Woman and Her Pig 
Chicken Little 
Little Tuppen 
The Gingerbread Boy 
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5. Four 


Me- 


The Story of the Ship. Gordon Grant. 


Loughlin Bros. 
From crude early ships to those of the 
twentieth century. Finest book of its kind. 


4. A BC Book. C. B. Falls. 


Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 


Lueas. 
Me- 


and Twenty Toilers. E. V. 
Illustrated by Francis D. Bedford. 
Devitt and Wilson. 


An English picture 
different trades. 


book. 


Pictures of 


6. The A¢sop for Children. P. F. Volland Com- 
pany. 


7. Bible Story Book. 


Lovely colored pictures with simple text. 


P. F. Volland Company. 


8. Look in toy stores for the large colored picture 
books published by Samuel Gabriel at low 
cost. Select carefully as some are superior. 
Good titles are: 

A BC Book 

Three Little Kittens 

Three Little Pigs 

Four Footed Friends 

Farmyard Friends 

My Book of Wild Animals 

The Night Before Christmas 

The Little Kitten that Would 
Not Wash Its Face 


Smaller Books 


1. Johnny Crow’s Garden. L. Leslie Brooke. 
Frederick Warne and Company. 

2. Johnny Crow’s Party. L. Leslie Brooke. 
Frederick Warne and Company. 

Illustrated in black and white. Very 


popular with children. 


3. Under the Window. Kate Greenaway. Fred- 
erick Warne and Company. 
This or some other book by Kate Green- 
away. All are illustrated in color. 
4. The Caldecott Picture Books. Frederick 


Warne and Company. 
These are separate folk stories illustrated 
in black and white. They may be _ pur- 
chased in larger form, several stories in one 
volume, as Caldecott Picture Book Number 1 
and Number 2. 


Other books, including those in foreign lan- 
guages, may be found in “The Child’s First 


Books,” an excellent book list with careful annota- 
ions, published by the Child Study Association 
of Ameriea. 
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LABELING EQUIPMENT 


Children want to know their own possessions 
when they see them. They also want and need 
to recognize the common possessions of the 
schoolroom. It is usual therefore in a beginners’ 
room to print Scissors, Pencils, Tools, Sewing Box, 
and the like upon any cupboard, drawer, or box 
containing such articles. On jars of paint large 
stickers may say Red, Blue, Yellow, Brown, Green. 
A set of puzzles may have on the outside of each 
its name: as, Train Puzzle, Zoo Puzzle, Peter 
Rabbit Puzzle. 

Over the library or book corner may be seen 
“Library” or “Come and Read.’ Over the easel, 


“Come and Paint.” Over a_ bulletin board, 
‘Picture Gallery.” 
All such labels make reading meaningful. 


Further, they stimulate independence and free 
activity. 


NAMES 


The children’s names printed by the teacher 
upon labels may be pasted on coat lockers and 
cupboards. 

When some piece of work is to be done, a list 
of names may be written on the blackboard. 
As soon as the children have finished, they cross 
off their names. 

A set of ecards containing the names of all 
children in the class in large letters fills a variety 
of needs. A child goes to this pack of ecards as a 
matter of course when he wants to write his own 
name or that of a classmate. Cards may be 
drawn from the pack when selecting children 
for various duties. The teacher may hold the 
‘ards up in turn as the children prepare for lunch 
or say good-by one at a time. The names may 
be used oceasionally as a pack of drill cards. 
They also furnish a basis for the beginning of 
phonetics, since most of the common consonants 
are found as initial letters of the children’s 
names. 


PROGRAMS 


The daily program may often be hung where it 
‘an be reached and handled. 


Program 


9.00—W ork. 
10.00—Read alone. 
10.30—Play outdoors. 
11.00—Band. 
11.30—Story. 


Many children will feel satisfaction through 
knowing the day’s plan and arranging their 
ideas in advance, as do adults. Telling time is an- 
other useful by-product of the printed program. 

A program planned by the children is another 


——— 


variation. This is usually 
of the morning only. 


advisable for a part 


Program 
Finish playhouse or choose work. 
Class meeting. Show work. 
Write newspaper. 
Go upstairs to see the kiln. 


CON 


COMMITTEES 
A record of children to whom duties are assigned 


may be kept on the blackboard or a large card. 
For example: 


Lunch 
Helen—Napkins. 
Bob— Milk. 
Mills—Straws. 


Caroline—Crackers. 


Instead of the words napkins, milk, straws, 
crackers, drawings may at first be used, then the 
drawings beside the words, and finally the words 
alone. 

Weather Chart, Door, Blackboard, Time- 
keeper, Helpers for the Week, are examples of 
headings which might be used, each having the 
names of children performing these duties written 
below. Such posted lists are an immense satis- 
faction to the children. As has been well said, 

‘Whenever reading makes a real difference to a 
child, we can be sure of his satisfactions.” 


DIRECTIONS 

Written directions may be 

of any reading stage. 

classroom, 
perhaps: 


adapted to children 
As the children enter the 
they may find, upon the blackboard 
Please change your shoes. 

or Free time now. 


or Get ready to sing. 


They will form the habit of looking for possible 


directions as they enter the room at the begin-’ 


ning of any session. 

Cards saying “Soft voices,” ‘Quiet, please,’ 
“Get ready for lunch,” “Time to clean up,” 
and the like may be printed and set up by the 
teacher or some specially designated child at 
the appropriate moment. <A particular kind of 
direction is the recipe. -No reading drive could 
be more potent than the wish to read such a recipe 
as the following in order to succeed in the prepara- 
tion of a party feast: 


Stuffed Dates 


Peanuts. 
Dates. 
Sugar. 
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Shell the peanuts. 

Cut the dates the long way. 
Take out the stones. 

Fill the dates with peanuts. 
Roll in sugar. 


NO 


e 


Or this one to use in preparing refreshments for 
a mothers’ meeting: 


Lemonade 
Four large glasses. 
2 lemons. 
10 teaspoons of sugar. 
4 cupfuls of water. 


1. Squeeze lemons. 
2. Add sugar and water. 


A teacher is quite justified in saying that no 
child can take part in the food preparation until 
he has first read the recipe perfectly. Such a 
situation evokes real ‘‘study”’ on the part of the 
most immature First Grader. In such a crisis 
how passionately the poorer readers will appeal to 
their reading betters for aid! And how hard the 
more advanced children will work to drill their 
fellow-pupils! This works to the mutual advan- 
tage of all. 

MAGIC BOX 


Prepare strips of paper on which are typed or 
printed simple directions, similar to the following: 


Draw a red apple and a yellow apple. 
Make a little table and a chair. 

Color them red. 

Draw three bowls for the three bears. 
Draw a line six inches long. 

Under it draw a line half as long. 


Place these in a magic box, any brightly colored 
box of suitable size, such as a tin candy box. 
The children who play with the box draw out a 
paper, then copy the sentence and do what it 
says below. For some beginners the copying 
may be omitted. Completed work should be 
brought to the teacher for checking. 


COMPETITION 


“See how many you can tell,” is a legitimate 
reading drive; competition with oneself, of course. 
Use it with many kinds of word, phrase, and 
rhyme cards. Often certain superior children 
in the class can assist the teacher in testing chil- 
dren. In a school system not too rigid, children 
from older classes can be pressed into service. 


There are, too, many types of drill cards which 
are self-proving, needing no ‘teacher’ at all. 
For example, cards containing the names of colors 
with a patch of the color smeared or pasted on 
numbers spelled out, with the figures 
words like boy, hen, train, with 4 
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picture on the back; and various forms of picture 
and word puzzles which provide the needed cue 
for self-help. 


PRINTING 


The sign-marker printing sets, particularly in 
the small sizes, stimulate much reading activity. 
Children will use them to print little signs for 
their play, such as: “Stop,” ‘Keep Out,” “Store,” 
“Fire House,’ “U. N.’’?’ A Mother Goose 
initial game is often enjoyed. <A _ child, for 
example, prints J. H. Others guess until some 
one thinks of Jack Horner. One good feature 
of this little game is the real necessity it creates 
for consulting the Mother Goose books. Another 
use for the printing set is in making covers for 
little books, as: “Book of Designs,” ‘Indian 
Book,” ‘‘Picture Book.” Printing may be used 
also in labeling pictures drawn or painted by 
individual children: “‘ A Garden Full of Flowers,” 
“A Little Girl,” “This is James,” ‘“My Baby,” 
“A Snow Storm”; or in labeling the different 
rooms of a house, if the children are making such a 
scrapbook. 

Many other uses for the printing sets will 
appear if they are kept readily accessible with 
well-inked pads, and free time is. given in which 
to use them. 

BOOKLETS 


Prepare one-age reading leaflets, either printed 
by hand or cut from books. Paste the reading 
material on the third page of brightly colored 
9’’ x 12” eonstruction paper folded once. On 
the second page print, “I have read this story.” 
Children as they read may sign their names below. 

If desirable to grade the booklets as to difficulty, 
one color may signify “‘very easy stories,” another 
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those of medium grade, and a third be used only 
by the more capable readers. Or the booklets 
may be numbered, and only certain groups 
allowed to choose ‘‘high numbers.”’ 


CLASS LIBRARY 


Books in sets are perhaps a necessary evil, 
particularly with large classes. It is feasible, 
however, to have a class library containing one to 
four copies of various simple books popular with 
children. Parents will often co-operate in collect- 
ing these books. A simple card system adds to 
the value of the library. A card containing the 
name of the book may be placed at the front or 
back, in the usual library pocket. The child 
drawing out the book signs his name to this card, 
and leaves it in the “library box.” On returning 
the book, he replaces the card before putting it 
back on the shelf. Even beginners can do this 
with a little guidance and oversight. 

It is with beginners that a love of books may so 
readily be roused. A mind set against them may 
just as readily be roused by overstrictness as to 
the care of the library, by choice of uninteresting 
or old shabby books, or by any one of many wrong 
or careless teaching technics. 


‘“‘Who hath a book hath but to read 
And he shall be a king indeed.” 


We cannot expect all children to read equally 
well. What we can hope for with these little 
beginners is a happy introduction into the king- 
dom of books. There are few things we can do 
for them which will have more far-reaching 
consequences. Our aim should be to make this 
love of books our most potent. reading drive. 


In February 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


The birds have been singing today, 
And saying: ‘The spring is near! ”’ 
The sun is as warm as in May, 
And the deep blue heavens are clear.” 


The little bird on the boughs 
Of the sombre snow-laden pine 
Thinks: ‘‘Where shall I build me a house, 
And how shall I make it fine. 


“For the season of snow will be past; 
The mild south wind is on high; 
And the scent of the spring is cast 
From her wing as she hurries by.” 


The little birds twitter and cheep 
To their mates on the leafless larch; 

But seven-foot deep the snow-wreaths sleep, 
And the year has not yet reached March. 
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Begin Your Gardening 
Early Uhis Month 


By Perna M. STINE, 


—, EBRUARY thaws prepare the earth for 
~ the first seed planting. Its snows are 
* 4 pierced by the green sword blades of the 
Ly “4 first crocus and snowdrop leaves, and 
¥'*:| birds may be heard and studied in any 
part of the country. Interest in nature study is 
intensified this month by the possibility of indoor 
experimentation with twigs of fruit trees that will 
burst into blossom in water, and the many seed- 
lings that may be started in pots, trays, and win- 
dow boxes for transplanting later in the garden. 

It will be a good plan to correlate February 
language and drawing as far as possible with the 
germination idea. <A plan of a school garden may 
be drawn on the blackboard. Pictures from seed 
‘atalogues may be mounted on charts and used 
for reading and story writing. Lists of the needed 
seeds can be made and their costs computed in the 
arithmetic class. This necessitates an excursion 
to the local seedsman for looking over his stock 
and asking advice and prices, or the class may 
combine in writing a seed order to be mailed. 

The outline in nature study which follows is 
suggestive for the “early spring, and inclusive 
enough for any locality. The spirit of anticipa- 
tion which nature thought at this time of year in- 
spires in us all makes each project rich in its 
possibilities of interest, initiative, and success. 


FIRST GRADE. 
I. Flowers. 
Cultivated: Plant seeds in indoor gardens. 
Wild: Collect specimens of spring flowers, 
as hepatica, crocus, trillium, and jack- 
in-the-pulpit. 
II. Vegetables. 


Ill. Trees. Continue the fall study of a few local 
trees. Watch the pussy willows blossom. 


IV. Birds. Keep a bird calendar. Watch for 
new bird arrivals. 


V. Insects. Watch the opening of cocoons found 
in the fall. 


VI. Chickens. Have some baby chicks in the 
room for a short time. Study their 
habits, food, and ealls. 


Plant lettuce and radishes. 


State Teachers College, 


Minot, North Dakota 


Method: 

Seeds collected in the fall may be planted in 
eggshells in the spring and the plants taken home 
to be planted outdoors. Plant flaxseed in a damp 
sponge and note the rapid growth. Take walks 
to near-by lawns to see the crocus, tulip, and hya- 
cinth. Watch for the first spring flowers and 
bring them in for observation, but from the very 
beginning attention should be called to the need 
for careful picking of some of our wild flowers 
that are not so plentiful. Press a few specimens 
of the most common wild flowers, as the blue, 
yellow, and white violet, wood anemone, rue 
anemone, and hepatica. Use pictures of wild 
flowers for class study. Play games with these 
pictures by having the children name the flower 
when the picture is presented. 

Bring in the buds of pussy willows in the spring. 
Place some in water and watch the unfolding of 
‘atkins. Teach the song, “Pussy Willow.” Keep 
a record of the opening of tree buds in the spring. 
Learn the different kinds of buds, as leaf bud 
and flower bud. Review trees studied in the 
fall by recalling facts learned. Continue the 
study of these same trees in the spring. Other 
trees may be added if desired. Have an observa- 
tion lesson to see how the leaf comes out. Do the 
same with the flower. 

Encourage children to watch for birds that are 
returning from the South. If the teacher is 
familiar with common birds she can take walks 
.with the children to help them learn how to 
observe color markings, size, and movements 
of birds. Keep a bird calendar for one month, 
including the following points: 1. Name of the 
bird; 2. First seen; 3. Number seen; 4. 
Where seen; 5. What it was doing; 6. By whom 
seen. At the end of the year the first-graders 
should know by name and sight at least the most 
common birds as, robin, bluebird, wren, flicker. 
downy woodpecker, hairy woodpecker, Baltimor 
oriole, meadow lark, blue jay, blackbird, and crow. 

Visit a home where chickens are kept. Note 
how they are cared for, what they eat, and what 
they do. Have conversation lessons based 
topics suggested by the visit. 

Weather observations should be made each 
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day and a record kept. The length of time the 
sun touches a given point, as a sundial, or a space 
of home or schoolroom floor will change and should 
also be noted. 


SECOND GRADE 

I. Flowers. 
1. Cultivated. 
2. Wild. 


Il. Trees. 


1. Study two new trees. 
opening of tree buds. 


III. Vegetables. Start seeds indoors and trans- 
plant in home gardens. : 


IV. Birds. Continue bird calendar. Observe 
any newcomers, study nest building, and 
watch birds gathering nest materials. 

V. Weather Study. 

Method: 

The study of early spring flora should include 
the observation of evidence of results in caring 
for flowers and protecting them. Arouse the 
interest of the children in home gardens. This 
can best be done by window gardening at school. 
Eggshell gardens may be used as in the first 
grade. A language period may be given over to 
talks about the needs of seeds after they are 
planted as well as how seeds should be planted. 
The children may then be permitted to follow 
these directions in the planting of the seeds 
whether in trays or small pots, and in following 
up the care of the growing plants. Plants 
started in the schoolroom may be taken home and 
transplanted in the home garden. 

Keep a calendar of the opening of tree buds. 
Bring in twigs of different trees. Devise a plan 
for review that will include all trees studied 
up to this time. Use shape of leaf, outline of tree, 
color of flower, and shape of fruit as a means of 
identification. 

The bird observation started in the fall should 
be continued at this time. Daily reports should 
be asked for, and every means possible used to 
encourage children to keep their eyes open for the 
new arrivals. The picture of the bird should be 
shown as soon as the bird has been observed in 
the open. The children can be encouraged to 
look for the first evidence of nesting the robin, 
bluebird, brown thrasher, meadow lark, song 
sparrow, and wren show. Have these observa- 
tions recorded on the bird chart. Make a map 


Plant seeds in window boxes. 
Learn to name wild flowers. 


Keep calendar of 


Continue as in first grade. 


showing the location of the birds’ nests in the 
community, that the class may study them, but 
always at a safe distance until the birds are gone. 

Study the moths which come out of the cocoons 
found in the fall. 
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THIRD GRADE 
I. Flowers. 
1. Cultivated. Planting nasturtiums © or 
some other garden flower. 


2. Wild. Start a wild flower garden on the 
school ground. 


Il. Vegetables. 
or two. 


III. Weeds. Study weed seedlings in the garden 
and connect with fall study. 

IV. Trees. Nut trees in bud 
Apple trees in blossom. 


Have children plant afew. One 


and blossom. 


\V. Birds. Keep up interest in birds by use of a 
bird ealendar. Brown thrasher, eat- 


bird, yellow warbler, for special study. 
VI. Animals. 


Method: 

Make plans early for the planting of the 
flowers that the children decided on in the fall. 
The seeds may be ordered by the class, thus 
increasing the interest. How to plant seeds may 
be taught by experiments in window boxes in the 
schoolroom. If the teacher can visit each child’s 
home to see just the kind of plot that is to be used 
she may be better able to advise about the kind 
of seedling started, and the number. Or the 
children may measure their home plots and discuss 
and make plans in the nature study period. At 
the same time that plans are being made for the 
growing of flowers interest children in raising one 
or two vegetables. Try to limit their efforts so 
that no child attempts too much. Enlist the aid 
of the parents in this project, thus making success 
more possible. 

Observe the opening of buds on the nut trees 
studied in the fall; care for the seedlings which 
may grow from the nuts planted in the fall. 
Make a study of the apple blossom to see how the 
fruit we eat is formed from the flower and just 
what part makes the apple. Study the parts of 
the flower, as petals, sepals, and ovary. 

Continue to observe birds and to record the date 
of all new arrivals by means of a bird calendar. 
Study especially the brown thrasher, catbird, 
and yellow warbler. Teach relation of thrasher 
to catbird. Bring in a large frog and keep in 
aquarium. Feed it small bits of meat or live 
insects, if they are available. Have several 
lessons on the frog. Collect frog’s eggs from 
ponds and keep in a glass jar in the warm sun 
until hatched. Watch the little tadpoles grow, 
noting changes. Provide vegetable food for the 
tadpoles. 


Our common frog. 


\ 
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THE BOY LINCOLN Painted by Eastman Johnson 


Copyright, Brown Robertson, Inc., New York 
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Photo Plays for 


Young Americans 


By Wiuron A. Barrett, Executive Secretary, National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 


opiiX days of every week groups of people, 
‘| skilled in observing the offerings of the 
screen, give their time freely and pay 
their own carfare to come to the various 
screening rooms of the great motion 
picture companies and study the films before they 
are released to the public. These people, both 
men and women, teachers, social workers, writers, 
clergymen, and others interested in child welfare, 
comprise the volunteer Review Committee of 
almost two hundred and fifty members of our 
National Board. They have been doing this 
review work for almost two decades, or since the 
Board was organized by the People’s Institute 
of New York City in 1909. Part of their work 
is to select from all the films they review, which 
include ninety-eight to one hundred per cent of 
all the entertainment motion pictures shown 
to the public, those of most interest to the boys 
and girls of America, and to classify them accord- 
ingly. 

When the youth of today was knee-high to a 
grasshopper, that is in 1915, the National Board 
was already taking pains to provide for young 
people’s needs in motion pictures. It organized 
a sponsoring committee on films for juveniles and 
started to send out lists of the best children’s 
films that came under the--observation of its 
reviewing body. Groups all over the country 
soon began to receive these lists and use them as 
a basis of local indorsement of films desirable for 
showing to juvenile audiences. When these 
pictures came to towns where the Board’s lists 
were thus used, this advance information was at 
hand. Fathers and mothers desirous of selecting 
good pictures for their children to see were able 
to get the proper information to guide them in 
their selection. In a short time a number of 
community groups throughout the country had 
organized to sponsor children’s matinees, at which 
special juvenile programs were presented, these 
programs in many places being made up from the 
Board’s lists. Thus grew up the juvenile matinee 
idea, until now in many communities showings of 
this nature are given on Saturday mornings in 
regular motion picture theaters with the help of 
the exhibitors. 

Soon the Board was carrying its work of selec- 


tion and classification as far as the films suitable 
for audiences of high-school age and to those 
of the family group. The idea was to build up 
all along the line support for the more worth- 
while pictures on the part of parents, teachers, 
and young people of college and high-school age 
as well as children. It was perceived that the 
best pictures would have the strongest support 
as word about them was spread abroad; and this 
increased support would result in popularizing the 
better quality of films and tend to raise picture 
production to high entertainment standards. 
Audiences built up in this manner have contrib- 
uted greatly to the popularity of such films as 
“Nanook of the North,” ‘““The Covered Wagon,”’ 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” ‘‘Ben Hur,” 
and ‘‘The Big Parade,” to mention only a few. 

In recognizing the special needs of juvenile 
audiences and seeking to point out those pictures 
that it is most likely they will properly enjoy, 
the National Board has always tried to remember 
that the tastes of young people vary with the 
individual just as do those of adults. It has 
tried to encourage and provide for individual 
judgment on the part of children in the selection 
and appreciation of what is fine on the screen. 
It has always had faith in young people’s judg- 
ments and in the average young person’s ability 
to distinguish the good from the bad and to take 
sides with the good; and it has always pleaded 
for the right of the young person, within every 
reasonable limit, to be allowed to make his or 
her own choice as to picture entertainment. At 
the same time, out of its own study and experience 
with pictures, it would guide young people just 
as it would guide adults to the best entertainment 
and instruction that the screen affords. Recog- 
nizing the value of the National Board’s service, 
many community organizations and individuals, 
parents, teachers, and librarians find their work 
simplified by means of its informational litera- 
ture. 

“Passed by the National Board of Review.” 
Millions of people, young and old, looking at 
millions of feet of film unwound through the 
projectors of thousands of motion picture theaters 
in America have read this legend from the screen. 
Boys and girls especially, who like pictures 
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and wish to attend the most worth-while of them, 
should know just how the National Board oper- 
ates, for it works in great measure for their 
benefit, to safeguard their privileges of having 
the motion picture entertainment they want, 
and to make that entertainment a wholesome, 
thrilling, and instructive one. 

The Board does not offer its work to parents 
and teachers as a censor but as a body of people, 
many of whom are young themselves, who are 
mainly interested in recommending to the great 
public in all its age groups and classes that which 
it deems most enjoyable and profitable in current 
pictures. The ultimate selection remains with 
that public. By its patronage, America is select- 
ing better pictures every day. 


A LISTING OF PATRIOTIC FILMS FOR 
CHILDREN PASSED BY THE 
NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 


Abraham Lincoln. George Billings. Drama 
of Lincoln’s life from his birth to his death. 
(“The Dramatie Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
by A. M. R. Wright.) 10 reels. First National 
Pictures, 383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

American Statesman Series. George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, 
Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, Daniel 
Webster. 1 reel each. Edited Pictures System, 
Inc., 71 West 23d Street, New York City 

Christopher Columbus. Shows how America 
was discovered and the fate of Columbus later 
in Spain. 2 reels. United. Projector and Film 
Corp., 228 FranklinsStreet, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Columbus. 8 reels. Edited Pictures System, 
Inc., 71 West 23d Street, New York City. 

Cradle of the Washingtons. The English homes 
and surroundings of the Washingtons and the 
Franklins, showing the early family history of two 
great Americans. (Book by Arthur Brans- 
combe.) 3 reels. Sulgrave Institution, Wool- 
worth Building, New York City. 

George Washington Relics. Landmarks which 
played an important part in the life and work 
of George Washington. 1 reel. Standard Mo- 
tion Picture Service, 1906 South Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

life of Lincoln. 2 reels. Edited Pictures 
System, Inc., 71 West 23d Street, New York City. 

General Lee’s Home. Picturing the beautiful 
manor house of the Confederate leader at Arling- 
ton. Wreel. Standard Film Service Co., 617 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Our Presidents. Dates of office and important 
events in each term. 1 reel. Standard Motion 
Picture Service, 1906 South Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Washington, The Father of His Country. Impor- 
tant incidents in the life of George Washington. 
2 reels. United Projector and Film Corp., 228 
Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

As No Man Has Loved. Edmund Lowe. Story 
of a soldier who wished never to hear of the 
United States again and what happened to him 
when this wish was made his sentence. (‘“The 
Man without a Country,” by Edward Everett 
Hale.) llreels. Fox Film Company, 850 Tenth 
Avenue, New York City. 

The Covered Wagon. Warren Kerrigan, Lois 
Wilson, Allan Hale. A romance of the wagon 
trains of ’48. (Novel by Emerson Hough.) 
10 reels. Famous Players- Lasky Corp., 485 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Deerslayer. Romance of the French and 
Indian War. (Novel by James’ Fenimore 
Cooper.) 6 reels. American Motion Picture 
Corp., 1380 West 46th Street, New York City. 

Heritage of the Desert. Bebe Daniels. Western 
drama of forty years ago, dealing with the hard- 
ships of the early settlers. (Novel by Zane 
Grey.) 6 reels. Famous Players-Lasky Corp., 
48 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Iron Horse. George O’Brien, Madge Bel- 
lamy. Drama of building the first trans-conti- 
nental railroad with the support of President 
Lincoln. (Novel by Edwin C. Hill.) 12reels. Fox 
Film Corp., 850 Tenth Avenue, New York City. 

The Pony Express. Betty Compson, Ricardo 
Cortez, Wallace Beery. Historical pageant and 
romance built around the part the Pony Express 
had in linking California withthe Union. Realis- 
tic and authentic scenes. (Novel by Henry 
James Forman.) 10 reels. Famous Players-Lasky 
Corp., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The White Desert. Claire Windsor, Pat O’ Mal- 


ley. Story of railroad building through the 
Rockies. (Novel by Courtney Ryley Cooper.) 
_7 reels. Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corp., 1540 


Broadway, New York City. 

Breaking Through the Appalachians. Settlers 
from the old colonies start the ‘““westward move- 
ment.” 1 reel. Edited Pictures System, Inc., 
71 West 23d Street, New York City. 

California in ’49. How the West was won. 
6 reels. Samuel A. Block, 152 West 42d Street, 
New York City. 


Chronicles of America. Pictures dealing with 


important events in American History. Adapted 
from the Yale University series of books. 3 or 4 


reels each. Pathe Exchange, Inc., 35 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

Alexander Hamilton. Hamilton’s financing 
of the newly created American government. 
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(“Washington and His Colleagues,’ by Henry 
Jones Ford.) 3 reels. 

Columbus. Story of Columbus from his 
first attempt to secure aid, up to his landing 
on American soil. (“The Spanish Conqueror,” 
by Irving Berdine Richman.) 4 reels. 

Daniel Boone. The opening up of the region 
around Kentucky and Tennessee by Daniel 
Boone before the Revolution. (‘‘Pioneers of 
the Old Southwest,” by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner.) 3 reels. 

The Frontier Woman. Showing the sufferings 
and courage of the frontier woman. (‘‘Pioneers 
of the Old Southwest,” by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner.) 3 reels. 

The Gateway to the West. Showing George 
Washington as a lieutenant, and the battle 
between the French and English to open a gate- 
way to the West. (“The Conquest of New 
France,” by George M. Wrong.) 3 reels. 


Jamestown. Picturing the early days of the 
founding of Jamestown. (‘‘Pioneers of the Old 
South,” by Mary Johnston.) 4 reels. 


Peter Stuyvesant. The rule of Peter Stuyvesant 
in New Netherlands, and capture by the English. 
(‘The Dutch and English on the Hudson,” 
by Maude Wilder Goodwin.) 3 reels. 


The Pilgrims. The Pilgrim Fathers’ start from 
England, their landing at Plymouth Rock, and 
the first hard winter. (‘“The Fathers of New 
England,” by Charles M. Andrews.) 3 reels. 


The Puritans. Picture depicting life and hard- 
ship of the Puritans. (‘“The Fathers of New 
England,” by Charles M. Andrews.) 3 reels. 

English Settlements in North America. First 
English, Dutch and Swedish settlements, contrast 
between colonizing of English and mere explora- 
tion of French. 1 reel. Edited Pictures System, 
Ine., 71 West 23d Street, New York City. 

Settling the Ohio Valley. Problems which pio- 
neers faced. Types of early houses, mills and 
stores. 1 reel. Society for Visual Education, 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 

Trans-Mississippt Trails. Occupation of trans- 
Mississippi region and immigration to the Central 
Plains. 1 reel. Edited Pictures System, Inc., 71 
West 23d Street, New York City. 

America—The Garden with a Protected Soil. 
The conservation of natural resources. 1 reel. 
American Motion Picture Corp., 130 West 46th 
Street, New York City. 

America—The Land of Many Waters. Made 
useful in building the nation. 1 reel. American 

Motion Picture Corp., 130 West 46th Street, 
New York City. 
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America—The Storehouse of the World. Our 
land, the granary that insures the world against 
famine. 1 reel. American Motion Picture 
Corp., 130 West 46th Street, New York City. 

American Flag. Picture of the birth of the 
flag with story of the making by Betsy Ross. 2 
reels. Historical Pictures, Inc., 132 West 43d 
Street, New York City. 

Betsy Ross. Alice Brady. The story of the 
making of the first flag. 5reels. Edited Pictures 
System, Inc., 71 West 23d Street, New York City. 

A Citizen and His Government. Visualizes in 
story form the many services our government 
performs for every citizen. 2 reels. Edited Pic- 
tures System, Inc., 71 West 23d Street, New York 
City. 

Civic Organizations. Children organize to 
assist in beautifying the city and arouse a spirit 
of community betterment. 1 reel. Standard 
Motion Picture Service, 1906 South Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Father Knickerbocker’s Children. Lives of chil- 
dren in New York City from every race and land. 
1 reel. Edited Pictures System, Inc., 71 West 
23d Street, New York City. 

Glorifying Old Glory. Depicts the manner of 
showing full honors to the flag of the United 
States. 2reels. Davis Film Exchange, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Hats Off. Review of the history of the flag 
with a lesson in flag etiquette. 1 reel. Society 
for Visual Education, 327 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


Immigration. The people who come to the 
U. 8., how they enter, what they do, and the 
kind of citizens they make. 1 reel. Standard 
Motion Picture Service, 1906 South Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


*-Immigration to the U. S. Causes of the 
“waves” of immigration, European backgrounds, 
immigrants’ contributions to this country. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc., 71 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 

The Making of an American. Educating our 
foreign-born population in the spirit of American 
institutions. 1 reel. Edited Pictures System, 
Inc., 71 West 23d Street, New York City. 


My Country. Showing the scenic beauty of our 
land. Bruce Wilderness Tale. 1 reel. Educa- 
tional Film Exchange, 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Old Glory. Story of the revolution of the 
American flag in natural colors. 1 reel. World 
Educational Film Co., 732 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 
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IN HOLLAND STANDS A HOUSE 


Dutch Folk Game 


Moderato 


Ste 


1. Hol - landstands a house, . . In Hol- landstands a 


Moderato 
#4" 


Heigh - 0, Join 


e 


a ring, In Hol - landstands a house, In Hol - land stands a house! 


2 And in it lives a man. } The maid she has a boy. 
3 The man he has a wife. The boy he has a dog. 

4 The wife she has a child. The maid she has a cat. 

5 The child it has a maid. The dog shall chase the cat. 

The game is played with an open and closed circle, the children chosen standing in the center while the others dance around them 


until the cat is called. This is a signal for the dog to chase the cat around the outside of the ring, trying to find and stand first in the 


cat’s vacant place in the circle. 
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VALENTINE BLACKBOARD SKETCHING 


Designs by G. Eleanor Shaw 


of 


CHARACTER DOLLS FROM HOLLAND Designs by Elise Reid Boylston 


DUTCH GIRL 
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Designs by Marian Elizabeth Bailey 
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Reverse pottern for opposite end. Place barred windows 
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VARICOLORED VALENTINES 


LOUISE .O0. TESSIN 


LIGHTEST 


MEOIUM DRIPPED 
COLORS 


LIGHT 


-LIGHTEST 


A MARK 2 INCH SQUARE OR CIRCLE 
2 INCHES DIAMETER IN CENTER OF SX*5 
WHITE PAPER TINTED AS SHOWN ABOVE. 

TINT PAPER WITH CRAYONS, OR WASH 
OVER ENTIRE SURFACE WITH WATER, 
AND WHILE WET PAINT IN DIFFERENT 
DEGREES OF ONE COLOR OR VARIOUS 
COLORS. 

B-E_F__ FOLD AND CUT DESIGNS UP TO 
MARK OF CENTER SQUARE OR CIRCLE 

G~H—K — CUTTING SUGGESTIONS 

C~D—A HEART MAY BE CUT OUT AT 
THIS STAGE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 


SQUARE OR CIRCLE OUTLINE. 


| R UNFOLD PATTERN — PASTE ENTIRE 
™ SURFACE —_ MOUNT ONTO WHITE OR 
COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
P CARD OR FOLDER. bXb 
N— THE IDEA MAY BE REVERSED — 
: TINTING THE FOLDER AND 
: MOUNTING THE DESIGN OF CUT COLORED 
PAPER. 
R— ONTO PATTERNS WITH SQUARE OR. 
CIRCLE CENTER A FOLDING HEART 
OF REO PAPER. MAY BE PASTED. 
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Silent Reading in Geography 


URING a series of lessons on ‘‘Little Folk of 

Other Lands” in a language class of the first 
grade an attempt was made to fix in the minds of 
the children the facts taught in connection with 
the life and customs of each foreign country by 
the use of memory ‘work. At the end of the 
informational lessons on foreign countries the 
teacher tried to find a poem that she might teach 
the children to help them to remember the 
characteristics of these people. Few poems about 
other lands could be found and none in the lan- 
guage of children. So the teacher composed 
the accompanying verses for use as a review. 
The lines were printed on the blackboard with 
blank spaces which the children filled in, first 
with pictures, and later with the words upon 
which drill was needed. This is also an excellent 
method of stimulating silent reading. 

Rhymes to be used with lessons on India, 
Japan, and Hawaii were composed and are given 
here in the hope that they may be of use in similar 
cases in other schools. 


Colored Sticks 


(COLORED kindergarten sticks and pegs are 

“not the insignificant equipment they have 
seemed by their careless use on the part of many 
teachers. Through play with them the first- 
grader may teach himself at his seat while the 
teacher is busy with other work. Since using 
them I have never had to spend time in giving 
a definite color lesson. The children, as a rule, 
learn the colors incidentally as they are using the 
pegs for number or other lessons. 

Sometimes the teacher makes strokes with 
colored chalk on the blackboard illustrating 
certain number combinations, and the class 
copies these with their pegs. Geometrical forms 


are easily taught along with number lessons. 
lhe children may outline with their pegs squares, 


triangles, circles, and oblongs copied from the 
oard, 


Sometimes they are asked to make 


INDIA 
In India the girls and boys 
Have wooden elephants for toys. 
They haven’t many clothes to wear 
Because it’s hot ’way over there. 


JAPAN 


Our Japanese friends have dresses of silk 
With sleeves made like pockets, you know. 
They have bright colored fans and parasols gay 
’ To carry wherever they go. 


HAWAII 


In sunny Hawaii the pineapples grow, 
And palm trees wave overhead. 

Little brown children play always outdoors 
And use a straw mat for a bed. 


Questions asked the children several months 
later proved that the memorizing of these poems 
had fixed the facts indelibly in their minds. 


—Ruth R. Miles, Portland, Ore. 


for Primary Use 


squares with two pegs on each side, or three or 
four. Some day after they have made a square 
with a specified number of pegs on each side 
and have recognized the fact that “four twos 
are eight,” the teacher says, ‘““Now, let us be 
farmers and fence six fields, with eight pegs for 
each field, which will be four twos. Be sure to 
make straight fences and four square corners 
fastened together tightly so that no cows or 
horses can get in to spoil your grain.” ‘The 
teacher must always be sure to look over this 
work when completed, as her word of approval 
or admiration means so much to the little folks. 
She should also encourage original design. In 
January one of my six-year-olds outlined with 
colored sticks a steamer on which he had 
crossed ‘‘from the old country,” with portholes, 
funnels, and decks, and he had the proper name 
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foreach. It was an education for the whole class. 
A familiar method of using this material is the 
drawing of patterns on the blackboard by the 
teacher to be copied by the class; chairs, tables, 
houses, ladders, and life forms, as well as units of 
design for decorative borders. This is the usual 
“busy-work” adaptation and is helpful in many 
ways, as well as resting the child from his regular 
school work. I think it is not generally recog- 
nized that stick-laying is a preparation for 
drawing. After an apple, pear, bird, or leaf has 
been modeled in plasteline, it should next be 
reproduced in outline and then drawn on the 
blackboard. Pegs are especially adapted for the 
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The children always 
After several designs have 
been copied from the board they usually begin to 


making of border designs. 
love to make these. 


Here again they should be 
The 


invent new ones. 
given a few minutes for free invention. 
instinct to create is strong in each child. 
Added to all these uses is the practical hand- 
training that the manipulation of these bits of 
wood affords. The child’s fingers are being 
trained to a lightness and deftness of touch, to 
skill, accuracy, and in self-control; the hand is 
being trained to be an obedient and accurate 
servant of the mind. 
—Marion Wathen Fox, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Painting Technic for the Little Child 


O many kindergarten and I-A teachers seem to 

experience difficulty in giving elementary paint- 
ing lessons that they may be interested in consider- 
ing a method which I have found very successful 
and have used for several years. I believe in 
allowing the children abundant opportunity for 
creative work, even if the results are crude; 
but no child can express an idea with so fluid 
a medium as water color without first having 
acquired a reasonable technic. 

If the children have access to easels, the paints 
and brushes are of course conveniently placed 
and large pieces of paper may be tacked securely 
to the easel. When using desks or tables, place 
the water pan at the edge farthest away from the 
small artist, next the box of colors, and in front 
of this a strip of blotting paper, which will be 
found useful for, quick cleaning of brushes, and 
keeping drops of water from the table. This 
systematic arrangement of material is easily 
learned by the children and obviates confusion. 
The steps in learning a simple water color technic 
are: 

1. Up-and-down brush stroke with the point 
of the brush to represent grass. 


2. Longer, wider brush strokes, also up and 
down, to represent stripes in wall paper. 

3. Brush marks, or elongated “‘spots,’’ done in 
various bright colors to represent flower petals. 

4. A combination of lessons 2 and 3. Stripes 
are painted at regular intervals in one color and 
“spots” of a harmonizing color are painted 
between the stripes to make wall paper for a 
dolls’ house. 

5. A combination of lessons 1 and 3. Four 
petals are painted in a flower pattern and a 
slender up-and-down line makes the stem. 
Borders of these flowers are simple to paint and 
effective for schoolroom decoration. 

6. Long horizontal lines are painted to repre- 
sent railroad tracks or telegraph wires. 

7. A development of 6, with the brush full of 
color as the children put on a blue wash to 
represent the sky. 

Once the class has learned the steps involved 
in these exercises little difficulty will be experi- 
enced in manipulation of the color and brush 
and the children will begin to express their own 
ideas with a delightful freedom. 

—Eugenia Clay, East Orange, N. J. 


Using Oilcloth in Kindergarten Handicraft 


ILCLOTH is a most interesting medium for 

the new type of constructive activity in the 
kindergarten, and offers innumerable possibilities 
for individual design. There are many kinds of 
oilcloth, but I have found that the dull ‘‘pebbled”’ 
variety in black and white, 54 inches wide and 
about forty-five cents per yard, and the shiny 
kind in colors afford the best combinations. This 


material is adapted to manipulation by small 
fingers, although I should not advise its use with 


children younger than five, or certainly until the 
muscle development of hands and arms and 
especially the wrists is sufficient to be proof 
against strain. 

There is a firmness about oilcloth which assists 
in cutting. The other processes included in the 
construction of most articles, pasting and sewing, 
are easily accomplished. Strong, large needles 
are essential and silkateen or worsteds may be 
used as thread. 
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One of the simplest oilcloth articles both in 
outline and construction is a bag, which mother 
might use as a workbag or the child himself 
could carry for school use. The size is variable, 
but 9” x 12” is a convenient one for cutting plans 
and average use. Dull or shiny black is a service- 
able color. The bag is best cut in one piece, 
12” x 18’, and folded in half on the short diameter, 
but it may be cut in two pieces, 9”’ x 12” each,if 
desired. Sewing the bag together “over and 
over” with any bright colored worsted makes a 
very colorful finish. Handles of jute or roving 
are serviceable. They should match the worsted 
in color and are either sewed to the bag on each 
side, or put through small holes cut in the top 
edges and then knotted. If desired, flowers, 
either circular or petal shape, may be cut from 
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bits of colored paper or oilcloth, and with leaves 
of the same, add a decorative touch to the bag. 

The children also delight in making a pocket- 
book which can really be used. Cut a ten-inch 
square of dull black “pebbled” oilcloth in thirds, 
cutting in from the edges two inches twice on 
opposite sides. There will be four cuts in all. 
Then fold in thirds and sew the sides together 
on the wrong side. Turn and sew one black snap 
on the main part of the purse. If desired, 
decorative flaps may be added. 

Writing portfolios, tag holders, scissors cases, 
various shaped pocketbooks, bill folds, handker- 
chief cases, bunnies, cats, ducks, dogs, dolls, 
table mats and doilies are also possibilities with 
simple lines and construction for this medium 
in the kindergarten and elementary school. 

—Frances J. Cheney, Milford, Conn. 


“Let’s Take a Walk”’ 


Ae our kindergarten is in a small 
country town we are unusually fortunate in 
having the choicest gifts of nature at our door. 
In the fall there are banks of leaves along the roads 
for us to drag our feet through, delighting our 
ears with the wonderful rustling sound; in winter 
there are mud puddles to throw rocks into, and 
in the distance snow-capped peaks sparkling under 
California skies to watch. And then the spring 
comes with its showers of multicolored flowers, 
the songs of the birds, flowering trees, and the 
air scented with the perfume of orange blossoms. 

Deciding to take a walk, however, we like to 
arrive somewhere. Betty has a “really-truly” 
playhouse that a carpenter made for her, so we 
asked Betty’s mother if it would be convenient 
for us to visit it. We are not only permitted 
to visit it but are given an invitation to a party 
out on the lawn near the charming little house, 
where we are served by Betty as hostess with 
ice-cream sandwiches. This helped us to decide 
how to furnish the doll house we were making 
of a big dry goods box at school. Later when 
we had to have curtain materials for this house we 
went on a shopping expedition to the dry goods 
store to buy what we needed. 

Cecil’s father raises rabbits and there were 
many cunning little baby ones which we must 
see, so down the road we went to explore the 
rabbit hutch. On the way we came to a big 
barn where some cows were kept. These we 
must see, for they furnish milk for our lunch each 
morning. 

One morning Billy reported that there were 
some fluffly little yellow chickens down at his 
house and “couldn’t we please walk down to see 
them?” Of course we wanted to see baby chick- 


ens and hear how the mother hen called them and 
how they answered her. While we watched them 
pecking away at their food we had some little 
animal crackers to munch, ones which Billy’s 
mother gave him in a big dish to share with us. 

Each year the children buy penny saving 
stamps, which are redeemed at the local bank. 
When a child has a hundred stamps an account 
may be opened. One day when there was money 
to be deposited we all decided to go to the bank 
to see how it was done. The cashier was exceed- 
ingly kind, taking us into the steel vault, opening 
the great safe, and looking up accounts for the 
children in his big books. 

At valentine time one of our mothers invited 
us to her home to watch her make cookies. She 
later cut them into heart shapes and baked them 
for our party. Wanting to let her know how 
very much we appreciated her kindness, we 
wrote her a letter and took it to the post-office 
where one of the children mailed it, a child who 
could tell us where it said “Letters.’”’ Next door- 
was the newspaper office, so we asked the editor 
if he would let us go through the work room. 
This he did, showing us the type, the paper cutter, 
and the machines for printing. 

One morning our principal told us that it was 
visiting day at the telephone office and asked us 
if we would like to take a walk with him to 
visit it. -Of course we were delighted and listened 
very quietly when the operator said, “Number, 
please.”’ 

There is a little bakery near by that specializes 
in cookies. It is a place of exceptional interest. 
There are the huge mixers to see, the ovens to peep 
into or to wonder at when there is a blazing fire, 
the magic cooky cutter that drops the cookies 
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into the pans all ready for baking, and then 
the boxes and packages of cookies ready for sale 
and for shipping. It was a delightful place to 
walk to, the children thought, because before we 
left the excursion was turned into a party and 
each child received a delicious cooky. 

When we visited the cobbler he was mending 
shoes. He showed us how he stitches on soles, 
and how he puts on the heels, and even blacked a 
shoe on a machine to show us the finished product. 
There was also an interesting visit to the black- 
smith, and a lumber yard to see. The latter was 
especially thrilling to the children because one of 
the fathers worked there and was kind enough 
to operate all the machines and saws for us. 
Before leaving we were “turned loose’ on the 
scrap pile to get a store of material for our 
carpenter work. 

The majority of our block projects this year 
were related to what we saw on these excursions. 
We had the grocery store with shelves and 
counter, and equipped with sample cans and 
boxes, telephones, and order blanks. In the same 
building was the bank. We had one child who 
could make signs for our stores. A bakery devel- 
oped also with bread and cakes made from clay. 
A shoe store was built and equipped with shoe 
boxes brought from a shoe store owned by 
one of the fathers. Later a shoe factory suc- 
ceeded the store, with wheels run on rods, which 
whirled around and gave a very good imitation 
of the sound of machinery. 

The climax of the year was a party that took 
us farther than we could walk. We were invited 
to Virginia’s homé out in the country, and 
reached it by way. of the school bus. Then we 
scrambled all over the big barn hunting for eggs 
and slid over the hay. Chickens flew in all 
directions voicing their protests in no uncertain 

terms. ‘There was a turtle to see and a fish pond, 
and a playhouse built on the top of a shed and 


reached by climbing up improvised steps nailed 
to the side of a big tree. Not an inactive 
moment did we have until we sat down for ice 
cream and cookies and nuts in dear little baskets. 

At the end of the year each kindergarten child 
was given a short, individual test and among the 
requests was this, ““You know that we have been 
taking some walks this year. Tell me all the 
places that we have been to this year that you 
can remember.”’ The results were very interesting. 

Some of the places were visited on the same 
day but we allowed the children to enumerate 
them separately to see what had been of most 
interest to them. It is interesting to note that 
the places that they mentioned first and remem- 
bered best were where some child lived. 

The excursions are listed below according to 
the degree of their popularity: 


1. To see Cecil’s rabbits. 
To visit the lumber yard where Warren’s 
father worked. 
To visit the bakery. 
2. To visit the cobbler. 
3. To visit the bank. 
To visit the post-office. 
To visit the telephone office. 
4. To see Mary’s mother make cookies. 
To see the baby chickens at er S. 
To visit the blacksmith. 
. To see Betty’s playhouse. 
To see the cooking room where the big girls 
of our school work. 
6. To visit the aviary. 
To see the cows that give milk for our lunches. 
To visit the newspaper office. 


The possibilities for building one’s program 
around these excursions are many, and better 
still there grows out of them a blessed comrade- 
-Ship with the children difficult to achieve in any 
other way. 


—Mildred Morrow, Tustin, Calif. 


What to Do with the Children at the School Play 


HAVE generally observed that whenever the 

school gives a play or other entertainment, 
the children are bunched all together down in 
front. Of course it would seem that this is the 
proper place for the youngsters; however, place 
a hundred or so children together and. they will 
have a joyful time. To offset their tendency 


toward making the best of an unusual occasion 
several teachers are stationed among the group 
with the expectation that order will be main- 
I have always had a warm spot in my 
They can do very little 
It is entirely differ- 


tained. 
heart for those teachers. 
in the way of keeping order. 


ent from the schoolroom. In the schoolroom 
disciplinary measures can be inaugurated. They 
would be somewhat out of place at the entertain- 
ment. As a consequence the vigilant teacher 
does the best she can by gratifying as far as it is 
in her power the whim of the child in the hopes 
that the semblance of order will be maintained. 

At a recent school play we decided that the 
children would be left in the care and supervision 
of the parents. Instead of grouping a lot of little 
chairs down in front, regular size chairs were 
placed over the entire assembly room. It was 4 
departure from the usual order of things and when 
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The Happy Heart Family 


By VirGINIA GERSON 


— HERE was once upon a time a little 
/}<<, tiny Mother. , And this little tiny Mother 
‘S| had a heart as big as her whole body, 
Seer | except just a little head so she could be 
=’) sensible, and enough hands and feet to 
keep her from being lazy. Her family was 
called the Heart Family, but she was always 
called Little Mother-Heart. 

Then there was a Father to this family and 
his name was Father Good-Heart. 

And then there were a few children. 

Now there was something very funny about 
these children. When they were little teeny, 
tiny babies they all looked exactly alike, and 
Little Mother-Heart used to carry them around. 
But when they were One Year Old she would 
get very anxious to know if they were going 
to be Boy-Hearts or little Girl-Hearts, and so 
she would stand them down on a lovely rose- 
color mat, and then if the little Heart was a 
little Girl-Heart she would stand with her shoes 
together and her arms stretched out—like this! 
But if it was a little Boy-Heart he would stand 
with his shoes far apart and his hands stretched 
wide—like this! 

Well, once the Happy Heart Family had an 
adventure with some strange creatures. 

lather Good-Heart and the little teeny 
Mother took all their children for a walk on the 
beach, when who should come walking along 
the seashore, arm in arm, but a red and white 
striped Nanny-Goat and a Black Velvet Cat 
With a shirt-front and long whiskers! 

The little Hearts were so frightened 
that they all stood still, and then 
they all began to thump up and 
down, and then they all began to 
Scream, and 
throw sand and 
seaweed at them 
aS iast as they 


could. But instead of running away, these strange 
creatures began dancing the most lovely two- 
steps, and bowed so deeply to each other that 
the little Hearts dropped the sand and seaweed 
and joined the dance. 

At last it was evening and time to go home. 
So ‘Little Mother-Heart invited the strange 
creatures to supper at the Heart-House where 
all the doors and windows are always open. 

After they had finished a large dish of Sweet- 
ness with hot Happy Dumplings, and all the 
Heart children with lots of kisses were tumbled 
higglety-pigglety into their beds, Father Good- 
Heart asked the Nanny-Goat to tell how she 
came to have such pretty colors. And the 
Nanny-Goat said that one day a nice little boy 
had invited her to take a walk with him in the 
City and he bought her a red and white striped 
paper bag full of candy and when they finished 
eating the candy she ate up the paper bag. 
But when she saw how surprised the nice little 
boy was, she felt so ashamed she turned all red 
and white! The Black Velvet Cat had to twist 
his whiskers to keep from laughing when he 
heard this, but nobody could see whether Father 
Good-Heart or Little Mother-Heart smiled, 
because just then a puff of breeze came in the 
window and snuffed the candle. 

At sunrise the next morning, although it was 
raining hard, the Nanny-Goat and the Black 
Velvet Cat said they must go. Of course 
‘\. Father Good-Heart urged them to stay, and 
Little Mother-Heart offered them cups 
of Taffy and a dish of Sweet-Nothings 

rolled up in tiny pink balls—but 

they said they must go. 

And another day the Happy- 
Hearts’ relations, 
Mr. Funny Val- 
entine and Mrs. 
Fancy Valentine, 
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and the many different little Valentines, who 
were the Heart Children’s cousins, came to call. 
You see they hadn’t come to stay. They had 
only just stopped to tell Little Mother-Heart 
that they would all and more come and spend 
the day at Heart-House on the Fourteenth of 
February; and they would bring the Heart- 
children a beautiful little dog for a present. 

The Valentines were a very elegant family 
because their grandfather was a saint, so Mrs. 
Fancy Valentine always wore white lace-paper 
dresses with flowers and roses pasted all over, 
and jingles on her sleeves. And all her little 
girls looked just like her, only smaller. They 
only came to call once a year and never rode on 
old-fashioned little deer like the Happy-Hearts. 
No, indeed. They had a real Blue-Ribbon 
coachman in their stable, with pink cheeks 
and yellow hair and two little white wings and 
a blue ribbon over his shoulder, who sent them 
off on fast darts—so fast it put them all in a 
quiver when it was over. 

Mr. Funny Valentine, the father, was not 
very pretty to look at, but he was so amusing 
that everybody liked him. And all his little 
boys were just like him, only smaller. 

The little Hearts all crowded around them 
and wished they would stay. But as soon as 
the Valentines had left their message, they bade 
every one an elegant good-bye, flounced down 
to the gate, and jumping on their darts they 
shot home! 

And after that it was bedtime in the Heart- 
House. So Little Mother-Heart told all the 
Heart children to fetch their nighties and their 
slippers and their easy-chairs and she would tell 
them a good-night story. She began: 

“Once upon a time there was a little boy, and 
this is how he looked. He had a little round 


face with two chocolate-drops for eyes, a little . 


round lump for a nose, and something else, very 
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sweet, that was full of little white teeth, and 
tasted mighty good to kiss. Then he had a 
few little brown wisps of hair, a pink slip, and a 
pair of patent leather slippers.”’ 

But now comes the Interesting part.” 

(At this the children all sat up very straight.) 

“Of course the little boy had a mother, and 
she had a little round face with two chocolate- 
drops for eyes, and a little round lump for a nose 
and something else, very sweet, that was full 
of little white teeth and tasted mighty good to kiss. 

But she had long black wisps of hair, and a 
flower in it, and two great big slippers. 

But now comes the Exciting part.”’ 

(At this the children all sat way out on the 
edge of their chairs.) 

“Of course this little boy had a great, big, 
stout father, and he had a stove-pipe hat and a 
long crooked cane and a pocket puffed out with 
sugar-plums on each side! 

But now comes the Cunning part.” 

(At this the children all settled way back in 
their chairs again.) 

“Of course this little boy had a little brother, 
Roly-Poly, and that’s the Cunning part! But 
now comes the Real Story! Of course this 
little boy had a birthday, and so the father kissed 
the mother, and the mother gave the little boy 
the kiss because it was his birthday, and the 
little boy ran and gave the kiss to his little 
brother, Roly-Poly, and that is the end of my 
story of The Three Kisses!” 

But none of the Heart children had heard 
the end! They were all sound asleep in their 
little easy-chairs. 

So the Little Mother-Heart looked at them 
fondly and thought to herself: 

“Well, maybe the little Valentines do have the 
prettiest white lace-paper dresses, but I think 
my children are the most lovable!” 

Copyright, Duffield and Company. 


How George Washington 
Celebrated His Birthday 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


| VERY boy and girl makes a plan for 
}\ keeping the birthday of our first Presi- 
?| dent, but did you ever hear how George 
@ | Washington himself spent that eventful 
‘| day once upon a time and long ago? 

He had finished going to the Academy in 
Westmoreland County of Virginia at sixteen 
years of age. He would have attended school 


longer, but he had been without a father since 
he was eleven years old, and sixteen seemed to 
him almost a man’s age. His half-brother, 
Major Lawrence Washington, had a large and 
beautiful estate at Mount Vernon where George 
spent his holidays. There were horses to ride, 
woods in which to play Indian, and field upon 
field of grain, like yellow seas in the sunlight. 
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George knew every inch of the Mount Vernon 
estate, and when his birthday, the twenty-second 
of February, came, he asked his mother if he 
might spend it with Lawrence Washington. He 
expected to have some fun with an older boy, 
George Fairfax, who visited there often, and 
also talk over with the Major what he should 
take up in the way of work. 

The family, we may imagine, was gathered 
around a great fire of logs in the living room of 
the mansion at Mount Vernon, and George, a 
boy in satin knee breeches and lace ruffles, 
listened while the older people gave him advice. 
He knew what he should like to do. He enjoyed 
outdoors, first and best. Next to this he liked 
drawing and particularly drawing maps. When 
George Washington visited Lawrence Washing- 
ton he made maps of the gardens, the clearings 
in the woods, the fishing streams, and even drew 
plans for what a boy ef today would call shacks 
or clubhouses. But this was not looked upon 
as work in those days of early American life. 
George was seeing pictures in the flames of the 
burning logs and wishing he could draw them, 
when one of the grown-ups of the company unrolled 
a large piece of paper and held it up with pride. 
What do you suppose it was? Why, the map 
of the Mount Vernon turnip field which George 
Washington had drawn the year before! The 
rows were neatly laid out, and the garden wall 
was indicated on one side. 

“A fine map!” Lord Fairfax, father of the 
older boy who was George’s friend, said. “‘I 
believe George would be just the one to go on a 
trip across the mountains and survey my manors 
beyond the Blue Ridge. My son could go with 
him for company, and the work would be as 
good as schooling for the two.” 

So very shortly after that young George carry- 
ing instruments for measuring land, a supply of 
food and a camping outfit started out on his 
first job. It was so soon after his birthday 
that the weather was all against the two young 
surveyors, and neither was used to roughing 
it as they had to even a day’s journey away 
from the the comforts of the great Mount Vernon 
estate. George took paper with him and wrote 
a little about his adventures every evening. 
The torn, wrinkled scraps of this first diary 
were copied and printed. Reading them we may 
go along with the boy, daring the lonely blazed 
trails, fording muddy streams on_ horseback, 
keeping his canoe right side up through torrents, 
sleeping on straw, and sometimes hungry. Each 
day brought a new hardship, but one entry of 
George Washington’s diary is always the same: 

‘“Measured five lots today.” 

‘Did fifteen hundred acres today.” 

“We set out early to run around the land.” 
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So we may know that he carried out his birth- 
day plan of doing something in the way of work 
right away. 

Presently they met the first tribe of Indians 
they had ever seen. George sat up later than 
usual that night to write in his diary of this 
thrilling adventure: 

“We were agreeably surprised by the sight 
of thirty odd Indians coming from war. We 
had a war dance with them. This was on the 
Maryland side of the Shenandoah by the worst 
road ever trod by man or beast. The Indians’ 
manner of dancing is as follows: They clear a 
large circle and make a great fire in the middle, 
then seat themselves around it. The Speaker 
makes a grand speech telling them the best 
manner to dance after he has finished. The 
best dancer jumps up as one awaked out of a 
sleep and runs and jumps about the ring in a 
most comical manner. He is followed by the 
rest. Then their musicians begin to play. The 
music is a pot half full of water with a deerskin 
over it as tight as can be, and a gourd with some 
shot in it to rattle, with a piece of a horse’s tail 
tied to it to make it fine. One keeps rattling 
and the other drumming all the while the others 
are dancing.”’ 

The next day George Washington and George 
Fairfax did not do quite as much surveying 
as they had planned. There is an entry in the 
diary saying that they spent some time getting 
acquainted with the Indians. 

Other eventful days followed. Once the boys’ 
straw beds caught fire. Another day the tent 
blew away leaving the two with no covering 
but the trees. They pitched camp in the wilder- 
ness of which George Washington writes as 
would a Boy Scout today: 

“This Trough is a couple of ledges of mountain 
that are impassable, running side and side together 
for above seven or eight miles and the river down 
between them. You must ride around the rest 
of the mountain for to get below them. We 
camped this night in the woods near a wild 
meadow where there was a large stack of hay. 
After we had pitched our tent and made a very 
large fire we pulled out our knapsacks in order 
to recruit ourselves. Everyone was his own 
cook. Our spits were forked sticks, and our 
plates were large chips, for dishes we had none.” 

When the work of surveying for Lord Fairfax 
was done under difficulties that must have been 
very great for a boy in his teens just out of 
school, George Washington made a last entry 
in his diary. ‘Finished, and so back this day 
to Mount Vernon.”’ 

We think perhaps that the father of our country 
lived too long ago to mean a great deal in a 

child’s life today. But perhaps you may be 
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able on George Washington’s Birthday to look 
at the map of the turnip field of Mount Vernon 
the boy drew so long ago. It is printed in his 
diary that tells of his surveying adventures. 
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And why not play Indians with him, and pitch 
camp as he did, and last of all decide to work 
as hard as you can when working time comes 
as George Washington did all his life! 


The Hero of Haarlem 


By Mary Mapes DopGe 


ANY years ago there lived in Haarlem, 
4, one of the principal cities of Holland, 
{| a sunny-haired boy of gentle disposition. 
His father was a sluicer, that is, a man 
*x-~ | whose business it was to open and close 
the sluices or large oaken gates that are placed 
at regular distances across the entrance of the 
canals to regulate the amount of water that 
shall flow into them. 

The sluicer raises the gates more or less, 
according to the quan- 
tity of water required, 
and closes them carefully 
at night in order to avoid 
all possible danger of an 
oversupply running into 
the canal, or the water 
would soon overflow it and 
inundate the surrounding 
country. As a great por- 
tion of Holland is lower than the level of the sea, 
the waters are kept from flooding the land only 
by means of strong dikes, or barriers, and by 
means of these sluices, which are often strained 
to the utmost by the pressure of the rising tides. 
Even the little children in Holland know that 
constant watchfulness is required to keep the 
rivers and ocean from overwhelming the country, 
and that a moment’s neglect of the sluicer’s duty 
may bring ruin and death to all. 

One lovely autumn afternoon, when the boy 
was about eight years old, he obtained his parents’ 
consent to carry some cakes to a blind man who 
lived out in the country on the other side of 
the dike. The little fellow started on his errand 
with a light heart and, having spent an hour 
with his grateful old friend, he bade him farewell 
and started on his homeward walk. 

Trudging stoutly along by the canal, he 
noticed how the autumn-rains had swollen the 
waters. Even while humming his careless, child- 
ish song, he thought of his father’s brave old 
gates, and felt glad of their strength; for, thought 
he, “if they gave way, where would father and 
mother be? These pretty fields would be all 
covered with the angry waters. Father always 


NOTE: 


calls them the angry waters; I suppose he thinks 
they are mad at him for keeping them out so 


No story has a more loved place in 
childhood than “The Hero of Haarlem.” 
popularity has suggested our printing the almost 
unknown original from “Hans Brinker, or the 
Silver Skates” written about 1865. 
theme, and survival, it is offered as one of our 
golden classics in story-telling. 


long.” And with these thoughts just flitting 
across his brain, the little fellow stooped to 
pick the pretty blue flowers that grew along his 
way. Sometimes he stopped to throw some 
feathery seed-ball in the air, and watch it as it 
floated away; sometimes he listened to the 
stealthy rustling of a rabbit speeding through 
the grass; but oftener he smiled as he recalled 
the happy light he had seen rise on the weary, 
listening face of his blind old friend. 

Suddenly the boy 
looked around him in 
dismay. He had not 
noticed that the sun 
was setting; now he saw 
that his long shadow on 
the grass had vanished. 
It was growing dark. He 
was still some distance 
from home, and ina lonely 
ravine, where even the blue flowers had turned 
to gray. He quickened his footsteps and, with 
a beating heart, recalled many a nursery tale 
of children belated in dreary forests. Just as he 
was bracing himself for a run, he was startled by 
the sound of trickling water. Whence did it 
come? He looked up, and saw a small hole in 
the dike through which a tiny stream was flowing. 
Any child in Holland will shudder at the thought 
of a leak in the dike. The boy understood the 
danger at a glance. That little hole, if the 
water were allowed to trickle through, would 


This 


In language, 


-soon be a larger one, and a terrible inundation | 


would be the result. 

Quick as a flash, he saw his duty. Throwing 
away his flowers, the boy clambered up the 
heights until he reached the hole. His chubby 
little finger was thrust in, almost before he knew 
it. The flowing was stopped! ‘Ah!’ he thought, 
with a chuckle of boyish delight, ‘‘the angry 
waters must stay back now! Haarlem shall 
not be drowned while J am here!” 

This was all very well at first, but the night | 
was falling rapidly. Chill vapors filled the air. | 
Our little hero began to tremble with cold and 
dread. He shouted loudly; he screamed, ‘‘Come 
here, come here!’ but no one came. The cold | 
grew more intense. A numbness, commencing | 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Poems for February Holidays 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


John Wesley’s Rule 


Do all the good you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
To all the people you can, 
In all the places you can, 
As long as ever you can. 


Courage 
By Grorce HERBERT 


Dare to be true; 
Nothing can need a lie; 
The fault that needs one most 
Grows two thereby. 


Be True 
From “Hamlet” 


To thine own self be true 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man. 


—William Shakespeare. 


The Penny 
By Mary EuizaBetH NEWELL 


I am a Penny bright and new, 

Fresh from the mint I’ve come to you. 
How would you like a raisin cake 

The kind the jolly bakers make? 

I’d rather not be spent for gum 

But I could buy a sugar-plum! 
Perhaps you won’t spend me today? 
Well, well, I know a wiser way, 

Just drop me in your bank and see 
How soon a dollar I can be! 


The Address 


I wonder if the name is right— 
I guess ’twill have to do, 
I didn’t know exactly how 
So I spelled it Y-O-U. 
—Old Valentine. 


For a Valentine 
By Mary EuizaBetH NEWELL 


If you could look into my heart, 
And see your image there; 

You'd like the sunny loveliness 
Your goodness makes it wear. 


February Twelfth 
By Mary F. Heesurn 


oyal to country and comrades and then 

nterested always to help fellowmen; 

ever too tired to help those in need, 

areful and thoughtful in every good deed, 

nly for freedom willing to fight, 

ove in his heart, combined wisdom and right— 

ow I am sure you have guessed whom we mean,— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Curly Locks 


Curly Locks! Curly Locks! wilt thou be mine? 
Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed the swine, 
But sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, 

And feast upon strawberries, sugar, and cream! 


—Traditional. 


A Wedding 


Rosy apple, lemon and pear, 
Bunch of roses she shall wear, 
Gold and silver by her side, 
I know who shall be my bride. 


—London Street Game. 


Queen Mab 


By Tuomas Hoop 


A little fairy comes at night, 

Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings, 

And from the moon she flutters down. 


She has a little silver wand, 
And when a good child goes to bed 
‘She waves her hand from right to left, 
And makes a circle round its head. 


And then it dreams of pleasant things, 
Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 

And trees that bear delicious fruit, 
And bow their branches at a wish; 


Of arbors filled with dainty scents 

From lovely flowers that never fade; 
Bright flies that glitter in the sun, 

And glow-worms shining in the shade: 


And talking birds with gifted tongues, 
For singing songs and telling tales, 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 
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By Bertrand Russell. 
$2.50. 


EpvucATION AND THE Goop LIFE. 


319 pp. Boni and Liveright, New York. 
A FULL life, free, and capable through right 
childhood influences, is the message of Ber- 
trand Russell’s book, which has needed five 
editions since its very recent publication to satisfy 
a wide public interest. Mr. Russell is known as 
a pioneer of freedom, a scientist and mathemati- 
cian, whose best-known writings have had to do 
with the theory of relativity and his somewhat 
radical premises as to the reorganization of 
society. Having two little children to bring up, 
he turns to an empirical philosophy in education 
and proves his ability to make a truly distinctive 
contribution to the literature of child training. 
Beginning with the first year of life and carry- 
ing his subject as far as the last school years 
Mr. Russell gives us common sense with a mini- 
mum of didactic advice. Whatever he states he 
has proved, and whether we agree with him we 
always listen, and find examples in our own expe- 
rience with which he helps us. He writes the 
story of a little child’s fears and their erradication 
through experience, a chapter for the reading 
of every one who touches the life of the young 
child. Play and fancy, constructiveness, selfish- 
ness and the feeling for property, truthfulness, 
punishment, the importance of other children, 
affection and sympathy, sex education, the 
nursery school, and the school curriculum before 
fourteen fill rich pages which interpret alike to 
parents and teachers these most fertile periods 
of development. Although English tradition 
forms the background for his theories, Mr. Russell 
agrees with all educationists that to make men 
and women capable of learning from ex- 
perience should be the aim early education 
should hold to most prominently. 
One is puzzled in attempting to pre- 
sent any one phase of the book in a brief 
review. It belongs wherever 
there is a child or children, as a 
solution of the parents’ 
perplexities, and a basis 
of belief for the teacher. 
Moreover it is 
written with pu- 


rity of English which is refreshing. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion,” it states, “from the first day to the last, 
should be an intellectual adventure.” This aptly 
describes the state of mind conduced in the reader 
of ‘‘Education and the Good Life.” 


Bic Lerrer A. B. C. Book. 
Richardson. McLoughlin 
Mass. $2. 

‘THE nursery child will delight in the gay color, 

the big pictures, and the sturdy binding of 
this contribution to a neglected shelf of the 
library, the bottom one. There is a great need 
of just this sort of book for the toddler, as well as 
the kindergarten child who is beginning to find 
music in the sounds of words and letters, and likes 
to “pick out” colors in his pictures. His four- 
footed and flying brothers of outdoors are here 
in large pictures and lavish color. And the alpha- 
bet’s truly gigantic proportions make the letters 
seem as much alive as the animals and the birds. 


Drawings in Color by Frederic, 
Brothers, Inc., Springfieldk 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 1926. An Anno- 
tated Basic List of 10,000 Books. , Edited by Isabella M. 
Cooper. The American Library Association. $6. 


HE first catalogue of the “A. L. A.” was 

published in 1893 by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. It consisted of a listing of some 5,000 
volumes suggested for a popular library and was 
shown at the world’s Columbian Exposition, 
Washington. The present edition of this very 
valuable work covers twice as many titles and is 
the result of special listings from seventy-five 
libraries and specialists accompanied by notes, 
publishers’ addresses and the prices of the books. 
The catalogue in its present form has a wide 
usefulness. It guides book buyers for home 
and public libraries, including the 
schools; it guides readers; it may take 
the place in the small library of the 
expensive printed catalogue; it 
classifies and directs the reader 
who wishes a reading 
or reference list on 4 
\ special subject as the 
\\ titles are classified 
under the headings 
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most needed in library work. We find ourselves 
especially interested in the classification of chil- 
dren’s books. The headings used are Picture 
Books, General Encyclopedias, Mythology, His- 
tory, Government, Club Organization, Legends 


; and Fairy Tales, Nature and Science, Useful Arts, 


Fine Arts, Biography, and Stories. Whoever de- 
sires to guide children’s reading will find the latest 
word on the subject in the “A. L. A.” Catalogue. 


JIMMIE AND THE JUNIOR SaFrety Councin. By Stella 
Boothe. Illustrated. 246 pp. The World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. $1.20. 

‘THE increasing number of accidents, particu- 

larly child accidents, during a year, many of 

which are due to carelessness as well as to thé 
menace of overcrowding and city traffic, gives this 
book a place in the school and home. Its advice 
is given in terms of the adventures of a modern 
boy whose interests and activities are those of all 
urban children. The chapters read like fiction, 
and are true. Jimmie organizes and brings to 
a high degree of efficiency a club of his friends 
whose object is “safety first,’ and whose adven- 
tures are along lines of community co-operation 
with the agents of life and health preservation in 
the average town. The data from which the 
book is prepared is taken from school reports and 
newspapers that have listed accidents. Its con- 
structive teaching has to do with the organiza- 
tion of this children’s Safety Council, prevention 
of street accidents, fire prevention, common 
health measures boys and girls may practice, 
good rules for games and the playground, assem- 
bly programs emphasizing safety, and safety 
songs. The book has an excellent bibliography 
of value to the teacher. 


Tur Concorp Piano Books. 
By Katherine K. Davis. 
Boston, Mass. 


Volumes I, II, III, and IV. 
E. C. Schirmer Music Company, 
$.75, $.75, $.90, $.75. 
"THESE books in pianoforte teaching serve a 
double purpose. They are valuable for the 
beginning child who needs to have rhythm and 
melody stressed in his first lessons, and they 
furnish excellent music for interpretive work in 
music in the kindergarten. Too often the kinder- 
gartner is untrained musically and _ therefore 
handicapped in. her rhythm work. This new 
Concord piano course is based upon folk tunes 
with words and the physical interpretation of 
thythm, which gives it valuable contact with 
children’s plays and games. 
_ The method corresponds to the exercises used 
In the Jaeques Dalcroze system of eurythmics, 
the object of the first lessons being to acquaint the 
thild with the sound of notes of various durations 
ind to stimulate him to respond to each note by 
thyt!:mie movement. Thus he feels tempo before 
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he is asked to interpret it. Familiar songs are 
utilized next as an introduction to recognizing 
meter. When children are given music to read 
which they have first expressed rhythmically half 
the difficulties are surmounted. Swedish, French, 
Scotch, German, Austrian, and English folk 
tunes introduce us to the simpler and well- 
known movements from the works of Schubert, 
Bach, Haydn, and Mozart. The method may 
be described as based on our present psychology 
of teaching reading, which utilizes the child’s 
store of language and sensory impressions for 
developing the unit of thought rather than the 
isolated word. This premise, together with 
the value of the selections for the untrained 
pianist who wishes to develop rhythm, makes 
us welcome Miss Davis’ contribution to musical 
education. 


Ta.es OF LauGHTER. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. 331 pp. Illustrated in color and black 
and white by Elizabeth MacKinstrey. Doubleday, Page 
and Company, Garden City, New York. $3. 

HIS is a most charming new edition of a book 

,we alllove. The pictures are lavish interpre- 
tations of the humor of the text. There has 
always been a quite unique and aloof corner of the 
child’s bookshelf for this fine contribution to his 
happiness. Whether the old copy is worn out 
from much loving usage, or has been loaned to 
another child who needed the tonic of its chuckles, 
the new “Tales of Laughter’ will surely be made 
to fit into the space. There is no necessity for 
introducing the book to the story-teller. The 
compilers selected the best of the world’s chuckles 
from the time when folk ways were story ways, 
and adapted these to the immediate needs of the 
modern story hour. ‘Two emotions mold charac- 
ter, humor, and pathos, which are the fore- 
runners of joy and sympathy. The first of these 
is especially potent in childhood, which needs 
these wholesomely amusing stories. 


From the U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Nearly 1,000,000 babies and pre-school chil- 
dren and approximately 180,000 expectant 
mothers were reached during the past year by 
the National program for the betterment of 
maternal and infant health carried on by 43 
states in co-operation with the Children’s Bureau. 
Of the total 2,826 counties in these states, 2,313 
have been reached by the maternity and infancy 
program. Outstanding accomplishments during 
the past year include the holding of 20,133 
prenatal and child-health conferences at which 
10,554 mothers and 159,244 children received 
examinations by physicians. Nurses held 6,407 
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TEACHERS 
The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


Will Bring Happy, Successful Teaching to You 


i 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of Wheelock School of Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most carefully selected - 


material to help teachers in instructing and guiding the little children in their classes. 


A New Help for Teachers 


You quickly and easily find added profit and pleasure in these five remarkable volumes. In 
one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very small children, and 
such stories are the hardest of all to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the right 
suggestions for games and occupations that delight all children. A third volume tells you how 
to explain, in away intensely interesting to children, the everyday things of life that every child 
wants to know. Still another volume contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful advice by one 
of the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children of every 
temperament on all oceasions. And lastly a volume of 155 songs that children love, together 
with singing games. 

This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five volumes to your door. 
We want you to inspect these books for a week at your leisure, free. 


Send No Money — Send Coupon Now 


USE THIS COUPON for 
THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 
Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what 


I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation; or if satis 

factory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2a month thereafter for seven 

months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 

Street 

A.C.-2 City State 
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conferences, at which 7,460 moth 
ers and 31,880 children were ad- 
vised and helped. Permanen 


new health centers to the num- 


ber of 283 were established. 
As a measure of home co-op- 
eration in child care, a Children’s 
Bureau Chart has been prepared. 
This is a series of six cards which 
may be hung on thenursery wall, 
outlining a daily schedule of 
feeding and care for children in 
six different age periods from 
birth through the second year. 
Practical directions are given 
in regard to food, sleep, exercise, 
health habits, and sun baths. 


Helpful Booklet Just 
Published 


The Rocky Mountain Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 410 U.S. National 
Bank Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado, has prepared a pamphlet, 
“How to Apply for a School and 
Secure Promotion with Laws of 
Certification of Teachers of the 
Western States.”” This booklet 
is sent free tomembers. It will 
be sent to non-members for 50 
cents in stamps. 


You Can Play Them lf You Can Talk 


Song-O-Phone Band Instruments 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 
‘*More Bands in Schools” is the slogan heard throug 
SONG-O-PHONE band instruments 


will solve the problem for having ' 


out the country. 


instruments. 


THE SONGOPHONE CO. 548 Wythe Ave., Dept. C, BROOKLYN, N.!. 


in yourclass. Children are eager te pia 
SONG-O-PHONE and they play w 

No study. 
necessary. 


No musical education 
They start playing right 
away. Excellent for music me 
The many successful SONG-O-PHUN! 
school bands our recommendation 
Write for catalog and particula 


these inexpensive, well made, popula! 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and| 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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Educating Parents 


A study of the development of the child in 
the normal home has just been announced by a 
group of New York specialists in child research. 
Dr. Mary Cover Jones, Miss Edith M. Burdick, a 
graduate nurse, and Dr. Harold E. Jones, assist- 
ant professor of psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, are arranging to assume the care of a 
small group of normal and superior children 
under conditions as nearly as possible approach- 
ing those of an ideal home. This will permit 
the observation of the children both by day 
and by night, as in an ordinary household. 
The group of children, which will number about 
six, will include two young children of Dr. and 
Mrs. Jones. <A wide variety of scientific records 
will be made, covering the physical, mental, and 
emotional development of the children. It is 
planned to continue the study for a period of 
three years. 


Unique Playground Plan 


In order to interest children in story-telling, 
in Chambersburg, Penn., handicraft, sand model- 
ing, and dramatics are combined with the story 
hour. Boys who are interested in handicraft 
make toy articles, such as furniture, different 
kinds of animals, and the like: Others construct 
in the sand boxes the background of the story 
to be told, in which the finished furniture or 
toy articles are then placed. The instructor 
during the story hour designates certain of the 
children to personify the various characters in 
the story. In this way the interest of nearly 
every child on the playground is centered. 

As an example of such a story hour, the story 
to be told is that of ‘‘Goldilocks.”’ The sand 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer 


BOSTON 
Boylston Street 
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Action, Imatation, 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Jack and the Beanstalk —Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 
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boxes are prepared to represent the ground floor 
of the house in which the bears live. The 
furniture and other articles used in this story 
are then placed in their respective rooms. As 
the instructor tells the story, the girl taking 
the part of Goldilocks indicates with her finger 
in the sand that she is entering the house. She 
picks up the toy bowls and through pantomime 
tests the porridge. She next indicates the three 
chairs and as she places her finger on the smallest 
chair breaks it by pressing upon it. Through 
pantomime she tests the three beds, finally 
deciding on the smallest one. At this point, 
the three bears, impersonated by three of the 
boys, indicate their entrance into the house. 

This same method is pursued with a great 
number of different types of stories, and the 
development of handicraft and sand modeling 
is notable. 


Saying It with Dolls 


The people of Japan have a family custom 
called the “‘Hina Matsuri,’ Festival of Dolls. 
It comes each year on the third day of the third 
month, March. On that day each family brings 
out of its ancestral treasure house the dolls of 
mothers, grandmothers and preceding genera- 
tions for a renewal of acquaintance. They are 
placed on a table in ranks for inspection and 
comparison. The little girls, and older ones, 
too, dress in gala costumes and not only enjoy 
their own ancestral dolls but also visit and inspect 
those of their neighbors. A choice doll may on 
this day be added to the happy family circle 
to be passed on to succeeding generations. 

American children, through the efforts of the 
Federal Council of Churches in America, will 


and Fun Seres 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
‘eos issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 
classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


Here is the list: 
Three Little Kittens —Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


CHICAGO 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
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be represented this year at the “Hina Matsuri.” 
The Doll Travel Bureau of the Council arranged 
for community co-operation in doll dressing, 
teaching children sewing, and also developing 
a feeling for world friendship. The Community 
committees included representatives of the 
schools, the churches, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Girl Reserves, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the various young people’s societies, the 
women’s clubs, the men’s clubs, the lodges, the 
home and foreign missionary groups, and other 
organizations interested in a project like this. 
Each doll is new, has extra dresses, and is packed 
with a message to its little Japanese mother, 
its ticket, and a “passport” in a strong box. 
The Japanese Government, through the 
Department of Education or a special committee, 
will distribute the dolls to the schools of Japan. 
The distribution will take place, if possible, on 
Thursday, March 3, 1927. 


International ‘Child Welfare Conference 


With a view to bringing about greater unity 
in international child welfare work, plans are 
being formulated for an International Child 
Welfare Congress, organized jointly by the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare, created in 
Brussels in 1905, the International Association 
for Child Protection, Brussels, 1921, and the 
League of Red Cross Societies, to meet in Paris 
in the summer of 1928. The International 
Save the Children’s Fund, Geneva, 1920, although 
not officially represented on the organization 
committee, will be. represented at the congress 
and will defer its own congress till another year. 

The congress will be divided into three sec- 
tions: Health; Dependent Children; Delin- 
quent Children. The Section of Dependent 
Children, of which Dr. Rene Sand of Belgium 
is chairman, will present a report on the organ- 
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AGE OF INNOCENCE Reynolds 


Large Pictures for Fram- 
ing. Artotypes. Size 22 x 
28 inches. including the 
margin. $1.00 each, for 
two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Hand Colored, same 
size, two for $3.00. 


1pePerry Pictures 


| Order Pictures for February Birthdays NOW 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
their homes, etc., each 5}x8. 'Send 50 cents for Washington, 
Lincoln, Whittier, Lowell and Longfellow in the 10 x 12 size. 
Send $2.00 for Washington and Lincoln, 22x28, including the 


The Perry]? 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE-CENT SIZE. 3x3}. 
TWO-CENT SIZE. 5}x8. 
TEN-CENT SIZE. 10x12. 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects, or 25 for children. Size 544x8. 


CATALOGUE 


ization of social work in behalf of such children 
in the various countries represented. It is pro- 
posed that this congress be held immediately 
before or after an International Conference 
on Social Work, which will take place in Paris 


in July, 1928. 


Special Tours to European Conference on 
New Education 


Under the easiest and pleasantest circumstances 
American teachers will be able to see something 
of the practical work of the New Schools in 
Europe and in addition attend the Fourth World 
Conference on Education at Locarno. Three 
types of tours have been arranged and passages 
may be booked through the Open Road, 2 West 
46th Street, New York. 

The subject of the New Education Conference, 
organized by the New Education Fellowship, 11 
Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1, England, 
is one that will appeal to every forward-looking 
teacher and educationalist. From the 3d _ to 
the 15th of August, 1927, members of the Con- 
ference will gather at Locarno, in the loveliest 
surroundings, to discuss “The True Meaning 
of Freedom in Education.” 

Study groups, led in each case by an expert, 
will inquire into such specific problems as Co-edu- 
cation, the Problem Child, Sex Education, the 
Psychological Freeing of the Teacher, Individual 
Methods, such as the Winnetka Technic, the 
Project, Mackinder, Decroly, Montessori 
Methods, Dalton and Howard Plans, Progessive 
Methods in Secondary Schools, History Teach- 
ing from the International Standpoint, the Pre- 
School Child, the Post-School Adolescent, New 
Ways in Art Teaching, Intelligence Testing and 
Vocational Guidance. An exhibition of chil- 
dren’s work and various educational materials 
will add greatly to the practical value of the 
conference. 


iGtures 


For 50 or more 
For 25 or more 
For 5 or more 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Copyright, 1901 by M. P. Rice 
| Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
| Three Cents Each for 15 or more 
| Size 7x9. Send 75 cents for set ot 
| Pictures of 25 common Birds. 
| 7x9, and a very brief descriptior 
| of each. 


Box 32 MALDEN.MASS. 
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Kindergarten Association Elects Officers 


The North Carolina Kindergarten Association 
had a birthday luncheon honoring Miss Lucy 
Gage of Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
at the Battery Park Hotel, October 16, 1926. 
Miss Gage is well known to the teachers’ asso- 
clations of her state as a speaker of authority 
and inspiration. Miss Mary Leeper gave an 


' address of weleome and Miss Erin Stubbefield 


read a report on “The International Kinder- 
garten Union.’ Miss Gage and Mrs. Crosby 
Adams both gave talks, Mrs. Adams being an 
early teacher with Miss Gage. 

Many leaders and State workers in education, 
together with seventy-five members of the Asso- 
ciation, were present. The following officers 
were elected for this year: 

Priscilla Armstrong, President; Evelyn 
Richman, Vice-President; Katherine Watkins, 
Corresponding Secretary; Mary Lorick, Record- 
ing Secretary; Virginia Lee, Publicity Chairman; 
Mary Leeper, Legislative Chairman. 


Helping Children to Visualize History 
(Continued from page 16) 
the schools through loan exhibits, and gave 
systematic service to the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and various nature study organizations. 
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It was the first children’s museum in the world, 
and may be looked upon as the inspiration for 
the twelve now existing in our own and foreign 
countries. It reaches the lives of 24,000 chil- 
dren monthly, and in addition to co-operating 
with the public schools is serving settlements 
and private schools. 

Every community, whether large or small, has 
access to a certain amount of original material 
for bringing to life the history of the neighbor- 
hood in its relation to our development as a 
nation. This is the new way of presenting 
history as a threshold subject, its life the life 
of every child and its lessons renewed in every 
civic and national conflict or achievement which 
comes to the child’s attention. Grouping these 
community heirlooms, linking them to the char- 
acters of the past who touched and used them, 
building amateur history groups similar to those 
here shown, “dressing up” in period costume 
and re-enacting in play and pageant the great 
epochs of our history, visiting a near-by museum, 
studying pictures, playing games, and gradually 
developing a feeling for this most thrilling study 


of man’s struggle to attain citizenship in a far 


country, and having obtained it make the coun- 
try his own, we at last teach history as it should © 
be taught. 


A pencil that helps little fingers 


“make the grade” more easily— 


that is a pencil worth while. 


The “ Beginners 


tains a sample of this pencil. 


And it’s yours when we learn your address. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


PENCIL DEPT. 205-J 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Series on Childhood Education 


Edited by Professor Patty Smith Hill, 727203, 65.0, 


Language and Literature 
in the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


By ELEANOR TROXELL 
Director of Primary Education, State Normal School 

Bloomsburg, Pa. 
The close relation of thinking and talking has 
led to an appreciation of the value of language 
training for children of kindergarten and primary 
age. This book outlines a language and literature 
curriculum which broadens the child’s experience 
and with it increases his power of expression. 
The plan of study is based on the author’s expe- 
riences with young children in providing oppor-- 
tunities for continuity of growth in English and 
literature in these early grades. 

Price, $1.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Boston Atlantic San Francisco 


Teachers: Select and Compile Your Own Courses | 
From These Magnificent New Prints for 


Vivid Visualization 


ti 


Picture Study 


MINIATURES 


IN FULL COLOR 


each an exquisite replica in the exact colors of the original paint- 
ing—the finest small reproductions ever produced—and for a 
fraction over the price of the old black-and-white or sepia. 
146 subjects to choose from, sold individually 
only, from 3c to 2c according to quantity. 


/ Museum Miniatures—size 3% x 4% inches. 
97 prints with new Manual for Teachers, 
by F. H. Collins and his staff. 


$ 


59 prints with 59 loose-leaf texts forming Manual 


for Teachers, 


Sample 
Sets 


f | American Renaissance— Manual and sheets of 
0 117 illustrations of early  ~ rican Arts and Crafts, 
by Theo. M. Dillaway. 


ES 


by Theo. M. Dillaway. 
$2.06 
post 
Little Journeys in Eastern States— Manual and sheets 2 
of 108_illustrations, $ ° 

by John T. Faris.) pest 


Brown-Robertson Miniatures—size 3% x 4% inches. ~ 


ES 


Write for prospectus and specimen prints free to teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 


Dept. 18, 8 East 49th St., New York 
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Preventing Faulty Posture in Children 
(Continued from page 19) 


observing the “tendo Achilles,’ or “‘leader,’’ 
muscle that runs down the back of each foot 
and is attached to the heel. In the pronated or 
flat-footed individual, these muscles flare out- 
ward as they near the heel. When the little 
crescents of leather have been applied, the 
cords no longer flare outward but are practically 
vertical and their action is parallel. 

Another good result accomplished by - these 
little leather pads is the prevention of the famil- 
iar “‘chair-rocker”’ shape of the sole of the partly 
worn shoe of the average child. The stiffen- 
ing or reinforcing of the sole at this, its weakest, 
portion does away with this “rocker”’ effect. 


Making Arithmetic Interesting 
(Continued from page 22) 
This 


board, scoring by the numbers. | 
gives drill in addition and multiplication. 


C. FLAsH Carbs. 

Use tag board, and a printing press with 
inch type. Cut the tag board into strips, 6’’ x 2”. 
On the strips print the 45 addition facts with 
large numbers at the top so they may be used 
for subtraction, also all the multiplication tables; 
division tables two ways, as 4+2 and 3 of 4; 
the 44 combinations, having answers in the teens 


12 
as 4; the 40 combinations, having answers in 


19 
twenty as 6; the answers, several of each, to 


multiplication tables and addition facts to be 
used in games. 

On strips of tag board, 1” x 8”, print drills, 
as 4 plus 3 minus 2 equals —,or 4 times 3 plus 2 
equals —. By using both sides of the strips 
quite a variety of drills can be made. 


game 


Kindergarten, First and Second Grade 
Curriculum 
(Continued from page 28) 

To whistle. 

To hum with instrument, with others, alone. 

To sing within range. 

To have a noticeable feeling for music. 

To sing correctly and clearly words of his songs. 

To recognize lullaby, hymn, a waltz, “America,” the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Other Outcomes: 

The habit of associating the selection with the composer's 
name. 

Attitude of singing at work spontaneously. 

Respect for piano as source of art. 

Desire to sing to friends without self-consciousness. 

A soft, low voice. 

Know ‘direction of tone—high, low, up, down. 

Habit of standing when the national hymn is played. 


Abilities: Grave | 
To use singing voice and find pleasure in song as a mea''s 
of expression. 


To sing 10 songs independently, using voice correctly. 
To sing 25 songs in class. 
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To listen to and enjoy music suitable to age and intelli- 
zence. 

To concentrate for a brief period. 

To discriminate. 

To criticize own singing. 

To appreciate finish in vocal and in instrumental music. 

To distinguish different types of music, such as the 
march, the dance, the lullaby, church music; to recognize 
and name familiar melodies. 

To respond to various rhythms through action or 
gesture. 

To recognize through ear and eye: tone-direction, 
duration of tone, of tones, style, mood, tone repetitions, 
steps, skips, phrase repetition, phrase variation. 

To use musical experience as a basis for further develop- 
ment. 

Abilities: 


To control singing voice and find pleasure in song as-a 
means of expression. 

To sing 15 songs independently, using voice correctly. 

To sing 35 songs in class. 

To listen to and enjoy music suitable to age and intelli- 
gence. 

"To concentrate for a brief period. 

To discriminate. 

To criticize own singing. 

To appreciate finish in vocal and in instrumental music. 

To distinguish different types of music, such as the 
march, the dance, the minuet, the lullaby, church music; 
to recognize and name familiar melodies. 

To respond to various rhythms through action or 
gesture. 

To sense meter, phrase, long and short tones through 
ear and eye. 

To recognize through ear and eye: tone-direction, 
duration of tone, tone repetitions, steps, skips, phrase 
repetitions, phrase variations. 

To use musical experience as a basis for further develop- 
ment. 


What to Do with the Children at the 


School Play 
(Continued from page 50) 
we noticed parents allowing their children to flock down in 
front we politely requested that they keep their children 
by their side. 

Instead of having a vast turmoil every time the curtain 
was raised or lowered as well as much of the time in between, 
we had real order. We found that a father and mother 
could keep a child within bounds much better than several 
teachers could manage a hundred children. 

This is no reflection on either the teachers or the children. 
It is merely recognizing human nature. First of all the 
separation of the children and secondly the placing of the 
care of the children with the parents or guardians helped. 
It is an off night for the youngsters but not for the teachers 
who are entrusted with the quiet and order of the assem- 
blage.—C. C. Hermann, Moline, II. 


Better Reading Device 

I have a kindergarten and private school and wish to 
tell of the success I have had in promoting better reading 
with all my grades. I drew the outline of as large an Ameri- 
can flag as I could on the back page of the readers we use. 
Even an older child who dislikes reading became interested. 
Every 95 per cent perfect reading lesson wins a gold star, 
which is placed in the blue section of the flag. The red 
stripes are colored with crayons, but the stars are all put 
in the blue section before any blue is put around the stars, 
a they would not stick on the colored surface. Each 
child strives to earn a star every day to put in his flag. 
—O. A. Mason, Mena, Ark. 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
i ing and developing the ‘“ACME’”’ Lines of 
(| School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME’’ 
|| Products are the best in the world. 


We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


FOR 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

P 19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First 
Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum; Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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Quality Wax Crayons 


Our No. 14 
**Federal’’ Wax 


School Crayons DER AL 


A Wax Crayon for the 
Primary Classes 


14 Assorted Colors 


Colors Bright and 
Even 


The ‘‘Federal’’ line of Wax School Crayons is the 


crayon for the lower grades. 


Our “Crayel’’ line of Wax Crayons is a high-test wax 
crayon for the advanced classes. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


MASSASOIT 
DESIGNERS REFOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


AMERICAN 


i: 6 Ass’d Colors | 


8 Ass’d Colors | 
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The Hero of Haarlem 


(Continued from page 54) 


in the tired little finger, crept over his hand and arn 

and soon his whole body was filled with pain. He shoute:| 
again, ‘Will no one come? Mother, mother!” Alas! his 
mother, good practical soul, had already locked the door: , 
and had fully resolved to scold him on the morrow for 
spending the night with blind Jansen without her permission. 
He tried to whistle. Perhaps some straggling boy might 
heed the signal, but his teeth chattered so it was impossible. 
Then he called on God for help, and the answer came 
through a holy resolution,—‘T will stay here till morning.” 

The midnight moon looked down upon that small 
solitary form, sitting upon a stone, halfway up the dike 
His head was bent, but he was not asleep for, every now 
and then, one restless hand rubbed feebly the outstretched 
arm that seemed fastened to the dike, and often the pale, 
tearful face turned quickly at some realor fancied sound. 

How can we know the sufferings of that long and fearful 
watch—what falterings of purpose, what childish terrors, 
came over the boy:-as he thought of the warm little bed 
at home, of his parents, his brothers and sisters, and then 
looked into the cold, dreary night! If he drew away 
that tiny finger, the angry waters, grown angrier still, 
would rush forth and never stop until they had swept 
over the town. No, he would hold it there till daylight—if 
he lived. He was not very sure of living. What did 
this strange buzzing mean? And then the knives, that 
seemed pricking and piercing him from head to foot? 
He was not certain now that he could draw his finger 
away, even if he wished to. 

At daybreak a clergyman, returning from the bedside 
of asick parishioner, thought he heard groans as he walked 
along on the top of the dike. Bending, he saw, far 
down on the side, a child, apparently writhing with pain. 

“In the name of wonder, boy,” he exclaimed, “what 
are you doing there?” 

“T am keeping the water from running out,” was the 
simple answer of the little hero. ‘Tell them to come 
quick.” 

It is needless to add that the villagers did come quickly. 
I have given you the story just as it was told in Holland 
years ago. Why, there is not @ child in Holland who does 
not know it. That little boy represents the whole country. 
Not a leak can show itself anywhere, either in its politics, 
honor, or public safety, that a million fingers are not ready 
to stop it at any cost. 

Copyright, Charles Scribner's Sons. 


COMING 
In the March Issue of American Childhood 


Features You Will Enjoy 


Tue Story or A CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
Marion Paine Stevens, author of text-books in reading and suc- 
cessful primary teacher at The Ethical Culture School, New York, 
tells how she applied the principles of journalism to the teaching 0! 
reading before books and developed skill in silent reading at the same 
time. 
NUMBER AND EXPERIENCE 
The Chicago Public Schools have developed the teaching of arith- 
metic to close to one hundred per cent efficiency. The chairman 0! 
the Chicago committee on revisional work in arithmetic, Lewis W. 
Colwell, gives American Childhood the basic principles of this success 
applicable to any school 
GARDENING IN ComMUNITY WELFARE 
The Director of Gardening, The New York Plant, Flower and Frutt 
Guild, who administers what is probably the most extensive gardening 
project in the country, tells her method and its application for other 
communities. 
A Nursery ror MotTHERs 
Smith College, through The Institute for the Co-ordination © 
Women’s Interests, has inaugurated pre-school work and gives ou! 
readers an exclusive story with illustrations of the nursery schoo! and 
its unique work with mothers. 
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